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Reference to the minutes of the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools held in Richmond, Virginia, December 3, 4, 1936, as re- 
corded on page 24 of Volume I, Number 1 shows the following official action authorizing 
this publication. 


Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the Association voted to adopt the 
report of the Committee on Publications appointed at the fortieth annual meeting. 


The Committee on Publications of the Southern Association unanimously submits the 
following recommendations: 


1. That a Southern Association Quarterly be issued. 


2. That a board of five members be held responsible for securing an editor and 
supervising all matters pertaining to the publication and distribution of the Quarterly. 
This board is to be composed of the secretaries of the three commissions, the president, 
and the secretary-treasurer of the Association. 


3, 4. (These sections recommended as to the character of the four issues and made 
appropriation for publication. See page cited above.) 


In accordance with these resolutions a Board of Publication was set up, the editor elected, 
and the editorial committee constituted to consist of the President and the Secretary of 
the Association acting with the editor. 
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Note 


This report has been prepared by the staff in charge of the Study and is 
being published by the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research, 
in conformity with agreements between the staff and the proper authorities 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Apprecia- 
tion is expressed on behalf of the staff members and the Commission to all 
who participated in the Study. 


(Signed) Tue Executive COMMITTEE ON THE COMMISSION OF 
CurRRICULAR PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH. 


By Doak S. CAMPBELL, Chairman. 


Eprror’s Note.—Chapters 1-6 were published in the February issue. The remaining chapters 
appear in this issue. The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research has obtained a subsidy 
Sor issuing the complete report in a cloth-bound volume and has arranged to send copy to every member 
of the Association. Copies left after the free distribution will be turned over to the Quarterly for dis- 
tribution at $1.25 per copy, which ts considerably less than cost. 
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CHAPTER VII 
EXTENSIONS OF THE STUDY 


COOPERATIVE STUDY WITH UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, 
COUNTIES, AND STATE COMMITTEES OF THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


As the work of the Southern Association Study progressed it expanded 
beyond that carried on in the thirty-three high schools—the original mem- 
bers of the Study. As perhaps was to be expected, the curriculum and 
instructional changes made by the high schools during the course of their 
studies had obvious implications for the programs of schools not originally 
included in the Study and for programs of teacher education. As these 
outcomes and implications of the Study became known to other high school 
faculties and to teacher educators, they were an important factor in pushing 
the active work of the Study beyond its initial limitation to the thirty-three 
schools. In addition, the teachers and principals of the Study schools be- 
came advocates of their “way of working,” recommending it to faculties in 
other schools, and requesting teacher-training institutions to supply teachers 
with some degree of acquaintance and skill in its use. These extensions 
were encouraged because they seemed to be a logical continuation of the 
Study, were encompassed by its design, and were compatible with, even 
demanded by, its original purpose as stated by the Commission on Curricu- 
lar Problems and Research and elaborated upon in Chapter IT. 

The present chapter will include a description of the major extensions of 
the Study—those that assumed considerable magnitude and, as a conse- 
quence, definite organizational form. ‘The first extension which will be 
described concerns a series of studies for the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion conducted by the Study in coéperation with sixteen Southern colleges 
and universities. Included in this description is an account of a leadership 
training program designed to promote development of the educational 
leadership needed to conduct the exploratory programs developed by the 
several institutions. Subsequent sections of the chapter will present de- 
scriptions of the Study’s work with county school systems and with the state © 
committees of the Southern Association Commission on Secondary Schools. 
Concluding paragraphs of the chapter will enumerate some of the factors 
which prevented the full development of these extensions and the complete 
realization of their potentialities. 


Tue COOPERATIVE SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Demands for the first “extension” of the Study came about immediately 
after the first organized study with the participating secondary schools. 
The reader will recall that work with the schools was initiated through a 
general summer conference or workshop held on the campus of Vanderbilt 
University in the summer of 1938. During the fall and winter following, 
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a number of colleges and universities, which were intimately associated 
with this conference, recognized the possibilities of such an arrangement for 
study in connection with their own teacher-education programs. Conse- 
quently, these institutions sought the codperation of the Study in organizing 
and conducting summer conferences or workshops of their own. From 
these early beginnings grew what was perhaps the major effort on the part 
of the Study to improve directly and immediately teacher-education pro- 
grams of the region. 

In this section of the chapter a description of the character of these coép- 
erative projects will be presented together with a description of some of 
their outcomes. At the same time, an analysis of the staff’s method of 
working in these situations will be described. The staff’s particular interest 
in these codperative projects lay in the fact that here again was an oppor- 
tunity to study the use of the scientific method in a variety of situations 
with the likelihood that much could be learned concerning its use by indi- 
viduals and groups in programs for educational improvement. 

At the outset, the reader should note that the Southern Association was 
not the sole factor which gave rise to the studies of teacher education de- 
scribed here. Many of these studies, in fact, most of them, were continua- 
tions of work already under way in the several institutions. There is abun- 
dant evidence, however, that the methods by which many of these studies 
were carried on, as well as the character of their general purpose, was heavily 
influenced by the work of the Study. Some of the universities and colleges, 
for example, had for a number of years been taking part in state-wide cur- 
riculum studies, but a review of the methods and of the general purposes 
underlying these activities shows very clearly that these methods and ob- 
jectives were considerably altered during the period of association with the 
Southern Study. Some of the institutions apparently undertook coépera- 
tive projects with the Study in the belief that new results, a new approach, 
and the new urgency of improved curriculum methods justified renewed 
concentration of effort. These changes in method and objectives will be 
analysized in subsequent paragraphs. 

It will be well first, however, in order to acquaint the reader with the 
general objective and magnitude of this aspect of the work, to present a 
summary of the projects undertaken by the Study in codperation with other 
educational agencies of the region. Following is presented in outline form 
a summary of the projects undertaken during the years 1939, 1940, 1941, 
and 1942—the four years during which the Commission undertook to sup- 
port this extension of the Study. For each project there is reported the 
name of the codperating institution, the name of the project, the inclusive 
dates of study, a statement of the general purpose of the project, the type 
of personnel participating, and the agencies directly concerned with the 


undertaking. 
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This series of codperative enterprises had as its central purpose improve- 
ment of teacher education. In most of the conferences this improvement 
was sought through intelligent, coéperative study and experimentation on 
the part of local groups. There was the general tendency to include in the 
program of the conferences a study of the day-to-day problems and difficul- 
ties encountered by teachers in their schools and communities. Forthright 
experimentation with new ways of educating teachers, of revising school 
programs, and of guiding the experience of teachers in practical situations 
were also included in many of the projects. Some of the projects were ar- 
ranged so that the study and experimentation could be carried on without 
restrictions of fixed schedules, heavy teaching loads, conventional depart- 
mental boundaries, and preoccupation with purely theoretical study. 


From small beginnings in 1938, this aspect of the Southern Study had by 
1942 assumed impressive proportions. In all, thirty projects concerning 
teacher education were conducted in codperation with sixteen institutions 
of higher education in the region. Approximately 2,900 teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, members of State Departments of Education, together 
with approximately 500 teacher-educators and subject-matter specialists 
took part in these projects. The number of requests for the Study’s codp- 
eration in these projects continued to increase until 1942, at which time the 
Executive Committee of the Commission decided to terminate this phase of 
the development of the Study in favor of attempting to influence teacher 
education through the activities of the Higher Education Work Conference, 
which it was sponsoring jointly with the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. 


As the codperative study with institutions of the region began to assume 
form, it was the staff’s principal concern that the method of investigation 
used at other points in the Study be used throughout this extension of its 
activities. If this was to be accomplished, it seemed evident that the per- 
sonnel of each project must include persons experienced in the Southern 
Study’s way of working. Personnel with such experience was limited, how- 
ever, with the consequence that, as the staff saw it, one of the first problems 
in connection with conducting the codperating conferences was that of 
providing appropriately trained conference leaders. 


Originally, it was hoped that the number of requests for staff aid in such 
projects could be limited in order that the Study could supply from its own 
staff leaders who were somewhat experienced in conducting the types of 
programs projected by the colleges and universities. During the summer 
of 1939 the Southern Study furnished from its own staff some services to the 
University of Tennessee and to the University of Florida in support of their 
codéperative conferences. Due to the limited ability of the Study to furnish 
such staff services, the University of Alabama was forced to abandon its 
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plan for a similar conference. By the fall of 1939 requests for staff assistance 
were received from nine institutions. 


Tue LEADERSHIP TRAINING CONFERENCE 


Thus, it became clear that the Study could not supply from its limited 
staff the personnel required to meet the requests from colleges and univer- 
sities for leaders. After careful consideration of the apparent need for ex- 
perienced leaders and the limited resources of the Study, the staff proposed 
to the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research that a program 
for training such leaders be organized and sponsored by the Commission. 
As a result of this proposal, there was developed by the staff and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Commission a plan for the training of persons for 
leadership in the type of codperative study which had come to characterize 
the work in the secondary schools of the Study and which was now being 
proposed by an increasing number of colleges and universities. The cen- 
tral purpose of the plan, as presented by the staff, was to “train” educational 
leaders in the use of the Southern Study’s way of working for educational 
improvement. This program became known as the Leadership Training 
Conference. 

Since this conference represents a ““new” application of the method of the 
Study and one that is of considerable significance to anyone interested in 
applying the method to teacher-training programs, it will be described in 
considerable detail. ‘The description will show the general program of 
meetings, study conferences, and field experiences which were included 
and should give the reader a basis for understanding how the staff carried 
on its work. At points in this description there will be injected statements 
of analysis and summary, which will assist the reader in an appraisal of the 
conference program in terms of its basic purpose—the development of 
greater competency in group use of the Study’s method of investigation 
and work. 

Atlanta Meeting of the Leadership Conference 

The Leadership Conference was planned to include several meetings of 
the staff with representatives of the nine colleges and universities which 
were planning to hold workshops or conferences for teachers during the 
summer of 1940. As a beginning point, representatives from the nine col- 
leges and universities were invited by the director of the Study to meet with 
the staff for the purpose of planning the projects proposed for the summer 
of 1940. This meeting was held in Atlanta on January 19-20, 1940, At 
the initial meeting of the representatives and staff, the director of the Study 
opened the meeting by sketching briefly the following facts concerning the 


Southern Study: 


1. The Southern Association Study is concerned with helping teach- 
ers carry on and improve their work with high school pupils; 
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2. The Southern Association Study grew out of the state curriculum 
programs and other educational movements in the South which were 
designed to aid teachers in their work with high school pupils; 


3. The Southern Association Study gave assistance to two colleges 
in conducting conferences for secondary school teachers and adminis- 
trators during the summer of 1939; 


4. The Southern Association Study has agreed to assist the colleges 
(the nine represented at the meeting) in preparing for conferences to 
be held during the summer of 1940. 


After explaining that the Study was in a position to meet requests for 
some financial assistance and staff services to the nine colleges represented 
at the meeting, the director raised with the group the general question, 
‘“What do you need to do in order to get ready for your summer conference?” 
In the discussion that follows, questions raised by the college representatives 
themselves included: 


1. Can the Southern Association Study furnish staff aid to the 
colleges before and during the conference? 


2. What financial assistance can the Southern Association Study 
give each of the nine co6éperating institutions? 


3. What are some effective ways of working during the summer 
conferences of the type we are proposing? 


4. How should the staff members of local conferences be selected? 


5. How can the local staff members prepare themselves for par- 
ticipation in the summer conferences? 


6. How can agencies such as the State Departments of Education, 
local P-TA groups, etc., be brought into the work of these conferences? 


7- How should participants, teachers, and schools be selected? 


8. What should local staff groups do to get acquainted with pro- 
spective participants and their problems? 


9. How should work of the conference be followed up during the 
next school year? 


10. How can credits and grades for the participants be arranged in 
the graduate schools of the nine institutions? 


11. How can the objectives of the Southern Study and its method 


of work be clarified and used in the codperating conferences? 


The character of these questions reflects the representatives’ belief that 
the success of their proposed conferences depended in large measure upon 
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the way they were conducted. The repeated references in these questions 
(and in the discussions of the Atlanta conference themselves) to the way of 
working and to the manner in which things should be done, indicate that 
more than the usual amount of attention was given to the general question, 
“What method or processes can most reasonably be expected to result in 
educational improvement?” 


Throughout succeeding meetings during the two-day conference the par- 
ticipants sought answers to the problems just enumerated. From their dis- 
cussion the following tentative agreements were reached: 


1. Institutional groups might meet together to discuss and criticize 
plans and ways of meeting problems faced in preparing for the con- 
ferences. 


2. The Southern Association Study staff might visit the teachers and 
school groups who will participate in the codperating conferences with 
members of the local staff group before the opening of the codperating 
conferences. 


3. Staff members of the codperating conferences might visit some of 
the thirty-three schools of the Southern Association Study with mem- 
bers of the Southern Association Study staff. 


4. Southern Association Study staff members might work with staff 
members of the codperating conferences at their local institutions on 
the problems they face in preparing for their conferences, 


Toward the conclusion of the conference a committee was appointed to 
develop a statement of possible procedures to be used in working on the 
problems involved in preparing for the several local summer conferences. 
The recommendations of this committee, as presented to the conference 
group, included the following suggestions: 


1. Provision should be made for Southern Association Study staff 
members to work with local staff groups in evolving plans at their 
institutions. 

2. Provision should be made for the staff members of the codperat- 
ing conferences to participate in the work of the Southern Association 
Study in the thirty-three schools during the spring months. 


3. Provision should be made for a meeting of representatives from 
the nine coéperating institutions at a center where the Southern Asso- 
ciation Study staff could work with them, and they could work to- 
gether on their common problems in preparing for their conferences. 


4. Provision should be made for local staffs from two or more insti- 
tutions to meet together and work on their common problems. 
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5. Provision should be made for visits to schools whose teachers 
expect to participate in the codéperating conferences this summer. 
These visits should provide an opportunity to work in faculty meetings. 


6. The local school groups should provide time for frequent meetings 
in the spring months in order to plan carefully for the work of the con- 
ferences. 


+. The codperating colleges should provide for the inclusion of 
librarians in planning for the conferences and in the work of the sum- 
mer conferences. 


8. Provision should be made to bring in Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion groups, state department representatives, and representatives from 
arts colleges to participate in planning for and in conducting the sum- 
mer conferences. 


g. Some provision should be made for collecting appropriate ma- 
terials for the conferences. 


10. Some provision should be made for following up the work of the 
conferences at each institution. This should involve a consideration 
of the implications of the conferences for colleges of education and arts 
colleges and also the work of participating individuals and school 
groups in their local communities after the conference. 


11. Provision might be made for working with undergraduate stu- 


dents during the spring months on promising procedures which might 
be used during the summer conferences. 


The remainder of the meeting was devoted to deciding how these sug- 
gested procedures could be implemented. Near the close of the conference, 
it was decided that each of the representatives would, subsequent to the 
Atlanta conference, work out with their local staff groups a detailed state- 
ment of plans, urgent needs, and suggested ways of meeting these needs, 
including necessary financial assistance, and that this statement would be 
forwarded to the director of the Study. It was further agreed that the di- 
rector would arrange for a second meeting of a representative from each 
of the codperating institutions with the staff and members of the Executive 
Committee at which time these statements, together with those developed 


during the Atlanta conference, would be discussed and further plans evolved 
for the Leadership Conference. 


The foregoing account reflects some important facts regarding the method 
the staff used to initiate and to influence the development of this phase of 
the Study. First, it will be observed that the staff did not presume to know 
and to tell the representatives of the nine cooperating institutions what they 
needed to do in preparing for their summer conferences. Further, the staff 
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did not present a fixed plan of conference organization, purpose, and pro- 
cedure and suggest its adoption by the representatives. Neither did the 
staff itself determine and allocate to each institution its portion of staff serv- 
ices or funds that were available in support of the proposed conferences. 
What the staff did do was to arrange a time and place where the representa- 
tives and the staff together could consider these and other matters. It may 
appear that the staff was at this point splitting procedural hairs, unless it 
is recognized that only through such means could all parties concerned 
share in the formulation of plans and decisions associated with the several 
proposed local conferences. The alternative procedure suggested above, 
for example, would provide the representatives only the opportunity to ac- 
cept, reject, or to modify the prior plans and decisions made by the staff. 
Although this alternative would have been the conventional procedure in 
such a situation, it did not appear to the staff to be one which would best 
promote the use of group intelligence in formulating problems and courses 
of action. 

It will also be observed that the plans and decisions that were formulated 
during the Atlanta conference were not of a final or terminal sort but in- 
stead led to continued joint planning by the staff, the representatives, the 
local conference staffs, and the Commission’s Executive Committee. The 
results of the Atlanta conference were, in effect, agreements that obligated 
each representative, upon returning to his institution, to enlist the aid of 
his own staff in formulating the plans for the proposed conference. There 
was also provision for the subsequent pooling of these local endeavors as a 
basis for further planning of activities leading up to the conferences. Paren- 
thetically it should be stated that these results of the Atlanta conference did 
not possess the finality to which some representatives were apparently ac- 
customed. ‘This is evidenced by the revealing comment of one representa- 
tive: “I thought we came here to decide things, but all we got done was a 
plan for more work.” Perhaps this representative was expressing his lack 
of security in a method of study which sought and relied upon the sound- 
ness of coéperative thinking and planning. 


The Williamsburg Meeting of the Leadership Conference 


Pursuant to the agreements reached during the Atlanta conference, ar- 
rangements were made for representatives of the nine colleges and univer- 
sities, members of the staff, and members of the Commission’s Executive 
Committee to meet in a second conference for the purpose of continuing 
the development of plans for the coéperating conferences. ‘This conference 
was held at Williamsburg, Virginia, on February 2-3, 1940. Representa- 
tives of the nine institutions, members of the Executive Committee of the 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research, and members of the 
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staff attended. During the course of the conference the representative of 
each institution presented his institution’s plan for its summer conference. 
In most cases these plans were the result of the planning done by the staffs 
at the institutions subsequent to the Atlanta Conference. The plans com- 
monly included a statement of general objectives for the local conference, 
procedures to be followed, needs for financial assistance from the Study, and 
requests for services of the Study staff. After these plans had been reviewed 
by the group, attention was given to the activities which would help each 
local staff prepare for its conference. From the discussion of this point 
there evolved the following program of activities which, in the opinion of 
the group, would include adequate preparation for each of the several 
summer conferences: 


1. Codperative work in the thirty-three Southern Association Study 
schools. (This procedure was to provide an opportunity during a 
three-month period for a number of staff members from the coéperating 
institutions to work with Southern Study staff members in the thirty- 
three Study schools. Members of the Williamsburg conference agreed 
that the initial step in this procedure should take the form of a confer- 
ence at the headquarters of the Southern Association Study.) 


2. General conference at the headquarters of the Southern Associa- 
tion Study. (This was to be a working conference of one week, in 
which staff groups from the codperating institutions and the Southern 
Association Study staff would participate. It was recommended that 
this conference be held at the headquarters of the Southern Association 
Study or at some other convenient center during the latter part of 
May, 1940.) 


3. Local staff conferences at the headquarters of the codperating 
colleges. (Conferences were to be held by the codperating institutions 
with one or more Southern Association Study staff members partici- 
pating. These conferences could be held at various times prior to the 
beginning of the summer conferences.) 


4. Local school visitations prior to the summer conferences. (This 
procedure would provide an opportunity for staff members of codp- 
erating institutions to work with the teachers prior to their arrival at 
the respective codperating summer conferences.) 


Thus, the immediate outcome of the Williamsburg conference was a 
schedule of activities designed to prepare leaders of the coéperating con- 
ferences. The Atlanta conference, the Williamsburg conference, and the 
schedule of conferences and activities enumerated above made up the Lead- 
ership Conference program. It was through this broad program that the 
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staff sought to aid in the development of skill in helping conference groups 
use the method of study that had come to characterize the Southern Study. 
As the reader will have observed, the procedure used to achieve this end 
consisted of arrangements which gave these leaders opportunity to engage 
in ‘“‘purposeful practice” with the method. The expectation was that such 
practice would result in maximum “transfer” to use in the cooperating 
conferences themselves. Such was the general purpose that determined 
the role of the staff throughout the remainder of the Leadership Conference. 


The Nasvhille Meeting of the Leadership Conference 


In keeping with the agreement made at Williamsburg for a conference 
at the headquarters of the Southern Association Study, college representa- 
tives and staff members of the Southern Association Study met in the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory at Peabody College from March 18 to March 26, 1940. 
The college representatives were from those who were to serve as staff mem- 
bers of the summer conferences. The following summary will serve to indi- 
cate something of the variety in the professional background and responsi- 
bilities of those attending. All of the conferees except those who had local 
responsibilities at Peabody were in attendance throughout the week. 


Institution Representatives 


The University of Alabama The director of teacher training 
A professor of psychology 
A high school principal 
A professor of science 
The extension director 


The University of Florida and A professor of social studies and English 

Florida State College for Women The director of the demonstration 
school 

Georgia State College for Women The director of education 


A fourth grade teacher 
A high school principal 


The University of Kentucky A professor of home economics 
A professor of agriculture 
A high school superintendent 


George Peabody College for Teachers A professor of secondary education 
A curriculum specialist 
The dean of the college 


The University of ‘Tennessee A professor of home economics 
education 
A professor of English 
A professor of agricultural education 
A professor of secondary education 

North Texas State Teachers College The director of teacher training 

A professor of industrial arts 

A teacher of mathematics and science 
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Institution Representatives 
The College of William and Mary A professor of education 
A professor of mathematics 
A professor of art 
The Southern Association Study The director of the study 


One staff member not included in the 
listing above 


The director of the Southern Study opened the Nashville part of the Lead- 
ership Conference by referring to the Atlanta and Williamsburg meetings 
and suggested that the Nashville meeting might be initiated by considering 
the following questions: (1) What should we accomplish during this con- 
ference? (2) How do you wish to proceed? (3) How should our work be 
evaluated? The first day and a half of the conference was devoted to list- 
ing the problems on which the representatives of the institutions wanted to 
work and considering how the group could work most effectively on these 
problems. A different participant served as chairman for each of the morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening meetings. Each day a committee was ap- 
pointed by the chairman to make recommendations concerning the sched- 
ule for the following day. The following questions, taken from stenographic 
notes of the discussions, were among those raised by the participants during 
the first day and a half of the meeting: 


1. What should be the ultimate purposes of the nine codperating 
conferences? More specifically, what characteristics should be further 
developed in teachers, in order to make their work with high school 
pupils more effective? 


2. What are some appropriate ways and means of providing ex- 
periences for teachers in the summer conferences for attaining these 
outcomes? 


3. How should local conferences (to be held at the various institu- 
tions between the Nashville meeting and the opening of the summer 
conferences) be planned and conducted? 


4. How can information concerning the development of the South- 
ern Association Study be obtained? More specifically, how can the 
staff members of the codperating conferences become acquainted with 
the problems the thirty-three schools are facing and how are they 
meeting them? 


5. How can later phases of the Leadership Conference (between 
the Nashville meeting and the beginning of the codperating summer 
conferences) be most effectively conducted in order to further the de- 
velopment of plans for the nine summer conferences? 
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6. How should the summer conferences be evaluated in terms of 
their implications for work during the regular sessions at these institu- 
tions? 


7. What is the appropriate role of the staff and other leaders in the 
codperating summer conferences? 


8. What are some effective ways of working when visiting the thir- 
ty-three schools of the Southern Association Study and the schools 
which anticipate codperating with the respective colleges in their con- 
ferences this summer? 


g. What relationships should be developed with P-TA, school 
boards, and other groups which might participate in planning and 
conducting the summer conferences? 


10. What procedures should be employed to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the Nashville meeting of the Leadership Conference? 


11. How can contacts be made with the teachers and school groups 
planning to participate in the codperating conferences so as to help 
them get started in carrying out the intent of the summer conferences? 


After these and many other problems had been enumerated, the group 
gave consideration to the development of a schedule of work for the re- 
mainder of the conference. As a result of this discussion a scheduling com- 
mittee was appointed, which, from the suggestions furnished by the partici- 
pants, formulated a work schedule which they presented to the entire group 
at its next session. The discussion of this committee’s report resulted in the 
adoption of a schedule which included periods for a general group discus- 
sion of the purposes of the summer conferences, for small group conferences 
concerned with planning the activities of certain groups subsequent to the 
Nashville meeting, and for discussion of the work going on in the thirty- 
three Southern Study schools. In addition, the schedule as revised and 
adopted by the Conference group provided for 


1. Meetings of representatives from the several codperating institu- 
tions as state groups; 


2. A discussion of what can be done between the Nashville confer- 
ence and the opening of the summer conferences in preparing for these 
conferences; 


3. A discussion of ways and means of conducting a summer confer- 
ence and, in particular, the role of the staff in such a conference; and 


4. Informal small group conferences among members of the Con- 


ference. 
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In conformity with this schedule the next group discussion dealt with the 
general question, ‘““What teacher abilities are the summer conferences de- 
signed to develop?” This was, in effect, a way of formulating some of the 
specific objectives of the summer conferences. During the course of this 
discussion the following formulations, reproduced here in their original 
form and consequently being in effect tentative statements of some of the 
objectives of the summer conferences, were proposed: 


1. To develop in teachers a concept of leadership that will result 
in the maximum amount of group thinking in the recognition of their 
problems, in the planning of procedures for working on these prob- 
lems, and in arriving at tentative solutions to these problems; 


2. To develop in teachers the ability to face realistically “where 
the children really are’’ and to start with them at that point; 


3. To explore ways of working with teachers which will result in 
their recognizing the need for utilizing pupil concerns as a basis for 
school work; 


4. To explore ways of determining student needs and concerns; 


5. To explore ways of developing in students such abilities as the 
ability to assume responsibility, to recognize their own problems, to 
plan procedures of work on these problems, and to recognize purposes 
and values in working on these problems; 


6. To explore new ways of collecting evidences of students’ growth 
and development; 


7. To develop in staff members and teachers a marked degree of 
confidence in ways of working with people on their individual concerns 
rather than gaining security solely from fixed sources of authority, | 
subject matter, and fixed procedures; 


8. To develop in teachers the ability to re-formulate continuously 
and clarify further the purposes of school work; 


g. To develop in teachers the ability to work with parents and © 
children in codperative attempts at re-formulation of purposes; 


10. To develop in teachers a concept of the sources of purposes and 
how purposes evolve. 


These objectives are representative of those first proposed for the summer 
conferences. They were, of course, revised and matured through their 
criticism and discussion by the conference group. The extent of this re- 
vision of original purpose may be seen by comparing these original formu- 
lations with those finally reported by each local staff, which were incor- 
porated in the tabular summary already presented in this chapter (See 
pages 374-385). 
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This maturing of purpose is one of the important outcomes of group 
thinking. The exchange of opinion and the constructive criticism that 
occur in group discussion normally result in revisions of purposes and goals; 
and this process, it should be noted, is closely equivalent to an essential 
step in the scientific method as described in Chapter III. This perhaps 
may be taken as an indication that this method was being used by the Lead- 
ership Conference group. 

Another important discussion conerned what could be done by conference 
leaders after the close of the Nashville meeting in preparation for their sev- 
eral summer conferences. During this discussion the group’s attention was 
centered upon the kinds of activities which would provide the best con- 
ceivable preparation for assuming the responsibilities which each member 
of the Leadership Conference was to undertake as a staff member in one 


of the twelve codperating conferences. The activities agreed upon by the 
group included these: 


1. Individual staff members of the various conferences might spend 
from a week to a month teaching in one of the codperating high schools; 


2. Individual staff members might attend the staff conferences of 
other institutions during the spring months; 


3. Individual staff members might visit some of the thirty-three 
schools or other schools with staff members of the Southern Association 
Study; 


4. Individual staff members might visit in the various teacher-train- 
ing institutions which will conduct conferences this summer; 


5. Relationships with groups of teachers who will attend the summer 
conferences should be established in order to help them prepare for the 
summer conferences; 


6. The various conference staffs should consider ways of evaluating 
their program in planning further conferences, in conducting their 
conferences, and in following up the work of their conferences in their 
participating schools next fall. 


These activities reflect the general feeling that first-hand contact with 
high school teachers and pupils, observation of the work of the more ex- 
perienced Study staff, preparatory work with the teachers and faculties 
that were to take part in the codperating conferences, continued planning 
by each local staff, and practice in leading group planning were all impor- 
tant parts of a leadership training program. 

During a concluding discussion at the Nashville conference the role of the 
staff members in the several codperating conferences was considered. This 
discussion apparently developed as a consequence of the participants’ desire 
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to have at hand a number of “guides” or “rules”? which they could follow 
as members of the local staff. As the discussion developed, however, it 
became apparent that effective staff membership could not easily be reduced 
to concise rules. The group did succeed in formulating statements which 
seemed to provide some security in regard to the “role of a good staff mem- 
ber.” Some of these statements are listed below in the form developed by 
the conference group: 


1. Staff members should attempt to get participants to analyze their 
problems and explore various ways of working on these problems; 


2. Staff members should work with participants in ways which have 
definite implications for their working with other teachers back home; 


3. Staff members should work in the conference in such a way as to 
be accepted as participants in the conference group; 


4. The various conferences should devise means of planning pro- 
cedures which involve the participation of all concerned; 


5. Staff members should work with participants as equals, and the 
implications of this relationship for teachers working with pupils should 
be made clear; 


6. Staff members should work with participants in a way which 
indicates that the participants’ purposes are accepted as real and 
worthy of the same kind of attention that they would give to the pur- 
poses of other staff members, so that the implications of this relation- 
ship for teachers working with high school pupils will be clear; 


7. Staff members should be willing to submit their own beliefs and 
attitudes to the critical scrutiny of the groups with which they work, 
in order that teachers will behave in a similar manner with high school 
pupils. 


These statements reflect the general belief of those taking part in the 
Leadership Conference that the way a staff member worked during a study 
conference was a deciding factor in his effectiveness. This belief grew as 
the Leadership Conference progressed. Apparently it was believed that 
what needed to be done as a means to educational improvement was much 
clearer than how it could be accomplished. In addition, as the Study’s 
“way of working”? became better understood among the conference members, 
there seemed to be increased confidence in it. These were undoubtedly 
among the factors which influenced members of the Leadership Conference 
to include, as the program developed, more situations in which use of the 
method could be studied, observed, and used. Certainly such emphasis 
was not in the minds of those who had attended the Atlanta meeting which 
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marked the beginning of the Conference. The development of this empha- 
Sis is another evidence that the group continued to revise its original plans 
and that they were free to do so unhampered by a pre-conceived program 
fixed by the staff of the Study. 


Up to this point the Leadership Conference program had evolved in a 
manner that gave the college representatives considerable experience in 
some of the essential components of group use of the scientific method. The 
representatives had repeatedly taken part in the group actions associated 
with identification of problems, formulation of courses of action, revision 
or extension of plans in the light of experience, and leading their local staff 
group in these and similar group actions. The reader will recall that dur- 
ing the Williamsburg conference the group outlined a comprehensive pro- 
gram of activities which, in their judgment, would comprise good prepara- 
tion for their role as leaders of the summer conferences. Two important 
phases of this program of preparation were yet to be realized—the coép- 
erative work with Southern Study staff members in the thirty-three schools 
of the Study, and the preparatory work with teachers in the schools that 
were to take part in the summer conferences at the several colleges and 
iniversities. 


School Visitations Included in the Leadership Conference Program 


Near the close of the Nashville conference plans were made for these 
ubsequent phases of the Leadership Conference. Included in these plans 
vere arrangements for a series of observations, conferences, and consultative 
vork in high schools of the Southern states. These experiences were sug- 
ested and planned by the Leadership Conference participants. The ar- 
angements for these experiences took the form of a carefully planned sched- 
le of visits to high schools during the period March 25 to June 12, 1940. 
y judicious planning the resources available to the Leadership Conference 
elped provide these experiences for those in the Nashville conference who 
ared to participate and to many other members of the staffs of the codp- 
‘ating summer conferences. This phase of the Leadership Conference was 
mnceived as a further means through which leaders of the codperating con- 
rences could add to their preparation for leading their serveral conference 
‘coups. It should be again emphasized that from the staff’s point of view 
ese experiences, as well as all other parts of the Leadership Conference 
‘ogram, were calculated to give prospective leaders practical experience 
1d continuing practice with the techniques of leadership which promote 
oup use of the scientific method. 

Two illustrations of the schedules of work in the high schools will serve 
show the elaborateness of this phase of the Leadership Conference. The 
st of these describes the activities of an individual who had participated 
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in all parts of the Conference, including the initial meeting in Atlanta on 
January 19, 1940. Both of the illustrations presented here are drawn di- 
rectly from the records that were developed by each participant in the 
Leadership Conference. 


March 26 


March 26 


March 28-29 


April 11 


April 16 


April 17 


April 23 


April 24 


May 3 


May 4 


Leadership Training Conference 
(Activities March 26-June 13, 1940) 


Visit to —————— School (one which later took part in our summer 
conference). Met with teachers and with the Board of Education. 
Planned with them their activities and preparation for the Summer 
Conference. 


Visit to ——————— School. Talked with individual teachers and 
met with teachers after school to discuss their study that might be 
carried forward and continued in the Summer Conference. 


Visit to —————— School (member Southern Association Study). 
Met with administrators and a group of teachers who had attended 
Southern Study summer conferences. During the discussion with 
these teachers secured their suggestions concerning ‘“workshop”’ or- 
ganization and how we could make our conferences helpful to teach- 
ers. 


Visit to ——————- School. Met with high school superintendent, 
county superintendent, and board. Planned with the teachers their 
activities in preparation for the summer conference. 


Visit to ——————— School (member Southern Association Study). 
Visited with teachers, pupils, and parents. Examined the school’s 
general plan of operation, pupil guidance, and report forms. 


Visit to —————— School (member Southern Association Study). 
Visited with principal, pupils, and teachers. Analyzed general pro- 
gram and philosophy of the school. Got their ideas about study 
conferences that had proved to be most helpful to them during thei 
work in the Study. 


Visit to ——————— School (member Southern Association Study) 
Attended faculty meetings. Spent entire day in school, visiting 
classes, talking with teachers, pupils, and parents. Examined pupi 
records, took part in faculty planning period. 


Visit to —————— School (member Southern Association Study) 
Visited classes, conferred with teachers and pupils. Discussed th 
general program of the school with superintendent. Took part in | 
faculty meeting where school policies were being determined, not b 
administration alone, but in codperation with faculty. 


Staff meeting. Held meeting of our local conference staff. Mad 
tentative plans for initial meeting with teachers who were to tak 
part in summer conference, 


Held meeting of staff and participants to further planning of ot 
summer conference. 
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May 6-7 Visit to School (member Southern Association Study), 
Visited classes in elementary school, junior high, and senior high. 
Attended chapel and faculty planning session. 


June 11 Staff meeting. Held second meeting of our entire staff. Continued 
plans for our conference. 


June 13 Initial meeting of our summer conference group. First meeting in 
which all staff members and conference members came together. 


This schedule reflects some’ of the experiences gained by one person who 
sought to prepare for leading a local conference. It is apparent that he 
not only had first-hand contact with teachers and pupils at work, but also 
had opportunity to gain from teachers experienced in workshop or confer- 
ence study their own personal suggestions for making his projected confer- 
ence worthwhile to the teachers who were to take part. There was also 
included in this schedule opportunities to plan, with his own local staff and 
with the teachers who later attended, the work and organization of his con- 
ference. Further, his schedule included participation in the activities of 
faculty groups in schools of the Southern Study and opportunities to observe 
the Study’s method of work. These experiences do not appear in the sched- 
ule by chance—they were carefully planned into it by the Participants and 
the staff. The planning of all schedules was done in terms of the central 
question, “What is the best preparation for assuming the responsibilities 
associated with leadership of a teachers’ study conference?” Among the 
things not shown in the schedule are the many informal conferences with 
Southern Study staff members and this local leader’s collaboration in the 
staff's work with the Study Schools. 

The description of the second schedule is presented in essentially the form 
developed by its author. Some “editorial” changes in its original form 
have been made in order to avoid personal references. 


Leadership Training Experiences 


March 25-May 4,’ 1940 
April 15-17 hs 
School, Kentucky (member Southern Association Study). With 
two Southern Study staff members and two other other members of leader- 
ship conference. 


Experiences 
1. With staff members in faculty meetings. 
2. Conferences with individual teachers and principal. e 
3- Work with individual pupils and groups of pupils. 
4. Observation of faculty at work with pupils. 
Reactions 


1. Felt it a very worthwhile experience as a whole. pete 
2. Was impressed with the concern of the faculty about the individual 


needs of the pupils. 
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3. Was impressed with the efforts of the faculty to meet their obligations 


as teachers. 
4. Was impressed by the enthusiasm of the pupils about their work. 


Changes } 
1. A deeper appreciation of the value of bringing to bear the combined 


intelligence of a faculty on school problems. 
2. An increased faith in youngsters’ ability to plan for themselves. 
April 29 
School, Alabama (member Southern Association Study). With 
Southern Study staff member and three members of Leadership Conference. 
Experiences : 
1. Worked with agriculture teachers. Follow-up of previous trip. 
2. Worked with two groups of pupils. 
3. Participated in a faculty meeting. 
Reactions 
1. Was impressed with the reactions of teachers toward the summer 
work. 
Changes 
t. A clearer concept of the necessity of a good working relation between 
the group that attends the summer workshop and the group that does not. 
April 30-May 1 
School, Alabama (member Southern Association Study). With 
Southern Study staff member and a member of leadership conference. 


Experiences 
1. Observed several teachers who were attempting to integrate two 
subject-matter fields. 
2. Talked with principal and several teachers about their program. 
3. Worked with several individual pupils and two groups of pupils. 
4. Worked with one faculty group. 


Reactions 

1. Was impressed by the high quality of individual teachers. 

2. Was impressed by the apparent lack of understanding between indi- 
vidual teachers, teachers and principal, and the faculty and the teacher- 
training department. | 

3. Was impressed with the consciousness of pupil needs and the condi- 
tions that kept some of those needs from being met. 


Changes 
1. A clearer concept of what happens when there is a misunderstanding 
of purpose between teachers and between teachers and administrators. 
2. A deeper appreciation of a program that attempts to meet the needs 
of the pupils. 
May 3 * 
School, Georgia (member Southern Association Study). With 
a member of the Leadership Conference. 


Experiences 
1. Attempted to get a picture of the entire school. 
2. Talked with principal and individual teachers about their program: 
3. Observed some class work. 
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Reactions 
1. Was impressed with the democratic administration of the school. 
2. Was impressed with the high quality of the faculty. 
3. Was impressed with the division of pupils on a town-country basis. 
4. Was impressed with their rotation schedule. 


Changes 
1. A stronger belief in heterogeneous grouping of pupils. 
2. A stronger belief in the non-sacredness of a teaching schedule. 
3. A firmer conviction that when some people speak of pupils doing 
problem solving, they mean “pupils working on things.” 


May 4 
, Florida (an institution which conducted one of the coéperative 
conferences). 


Experiences 
1. Observed a general planning meeting of a summer conference staff. 


Reactions 
1. Was impressed by the way the group floundered and then got down 


to work. 
2. Was impressed by the change that apparently came over certain per- 
sons in the meeting. 


Changes 
1. Appreciated more deeply the necessity for a staff to have a good un- 


derstanding of purpose and a way of working. 


This schedule again reflects the wide variety of experiences gained by 
prospective conference staff members during this part of their Leadership 
Conference program. The visits to the schools undoubtedly served many 
functions that are of obvious importance to anyone who is responsible for 
directing the type of codperatiove study proposed by these nine codperating 
institutions. In this second schedule it is again obvious that the visits in- 
volved first-hand contact with high schools in operation. In this setting 
the instructional problems of teachers, the current attempts to closely relate 
the school life to the community, the interests and attitudes of boys and 
girls as expressed in the school, faculty-administrative relationships, codp- 
erative faculty study, and other fundamentals of education are seen in their 
concrete form. Thus they become more than mere abstractions or gen- 
eralizations to the conference leader, and his concept of problems worthy 
of conference study is certain to be altered. 

The schedule just outlined also contains statements that have particular 
reference to some of the factors which influence group thinking and group 
action. The comments, ‘“‘a deeper appreciation of bringing to bear the 
combined intelligence of a faculty on school problems,” “was impressed by 
the way the group floundered and then got down to work,” and “appreci- 
ated more deeply the necessity for a staff to have a good understanding of 
ourpose and a way of working,” reflect the opportunities afforded by this 
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phase of the Leadership Conference program to observe the attempts of 
school faculties to use the scientific method as a means of school program 
improvement. The further comments, “was impressed by the apparent 
lack of understanding between individual teachers, teachers and principal, 
and the faculty and the teacher-training department,” ‘“‘was impressed with 
the democratic administration of the school,” and “a clearer concept of 
what happens when there is a misunderstanding of purpose between teach- 
ers and between teachers and administrators,” indicate that the conference 
participants had the opportunity to identify some of the factors which work 
for and against group action. 

The second schedule also shows the repeated opportunities for partici- 
pants to work with individual teachers, small groups of teachers, with the 
whole faculty, and with groups of pupils. ‘This opportunity undoubtedly 
afforded considerable practice in the matter of leading or directing group 
thinking in ways that promote the use of group intelligence in making deci- 
sions and in charting courses of action. 

In general, such were the experiences gained by some forty educational 
leaders who were to be members of the nine codperating conference staffs. 
As a consequence of this phase of the Leadership Conference, and in spite 
of the fact that some conferees took only a minor, inactive part in the pro- 
gram, there was a nucleus of from three to five members from the staff of 
each of the coéperating conferences that had gained some practice in the 
procedures involved in group action which is controlled by the scientific 
method. It was not assumed, of course, that only those who had taken part 
in the Leadership Conference possessed the skills requisite to effective work 
as a member of a study conference staff. It was assumed, however, that 
the available supply of such leaders was limited, a fact that was evidenced 
by the large number of requests from colleges and universities for people 
“qualified to direct a workshop” and for “persons experienced in workshop 
techniques.” The Southern Study staff assumed further that the number 
of educational leaders who understood group use of the scientific method 
and especially the number who had any considerable degree of skill in pro- 
moting this use of the method was extremely small. As a consequence the — 
entire program of the Leadership Conference was designed to augment the 
supply of educational workers who had at least some degree of skill in these 
matters. 


THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY CONFERENCES 


Having followed through the foregoing description of the Leadership 
Conference program, the reader should now be in position to appraise its 
outcomes in so far as these are expressed in the type and quality of leader- 
ship and in the general procedures reflected in the codperating conferences 
held at the nine colleges and universities during the summer of 1940. A 
basis for this appraisal can perhaps be laid by presenting here descriptions 
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of three of the codperating conferences. The three conferences that will be 
described are quite representative of the nine that were held. They were, 
however, selected in a manner which would show the method of the Study 
in varying degree of use. The descriptions are drawn directly from reports 
that were made by each conference group, and they are presented in the 
form developed by the conference staff or its representatives. ‘They have 
been “edited” only to the extent necessary to bring them within the limits 
of space available here and to avoid identification of the institutions and 
persons involved. 

The three descriptions reveal the variation in the character of the several 
conferences which were held throughout the region. Some emphasized the 
production of curriculum materials—courses of study, instructional units, 
and state curriculum bulletins. Other conferences placed emphasis upon 
arrangements which would facilitate a more direct study of local educational 
programs by the faculty groups in attendance. Some of the conferences 
reflect considerable use of group (staff and participants) action in such 
matters as planning the organization, arrangements, staff services, evalua- 
tion, and continuations of codperative study subsequent to the conference 
period itself. The immediate outcomes of conferences having these latter 
characteristics will be seen to take the form of plans for continuing the con- 
ference procedures into local faculty study and into activities of the class- 
room. In other instances all of these matters were apparently considered 
to be, for the most part, the responsibility of the staff. The first description 
was selected for presentation because it is representative of those conferences 
in which the purposes, organization, and procedures reflect the influence of 
the earlier state curriculum programs and of the curriculum laboratory 
more than they reflect the influence of the Southern Study. 


A. The 1940 Summer Conference at (a Cooperating Institution) 

This report covers the Coéperating Conference held at —-—-———— in codpera- 
tion with the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

I. Historical Statement 

Since 1931 the (coéperating institution) has been engaged in developing co- 
opératively state and local programs for the improvement of instruction. As 
a means of facilitating the work, provision was made for selected teacher groups 
to work coéperatively in the curriculum laboratory. Consultant services were 
provided. Reference materials were made easily available. Provision was made 
for follow-up by means of field trips during the regular school year. 

In five of the eleven states in the Southern Association, state-wide programs 
were under the direction of our consultants. In four other states considerable 
consultant service was provided. Thus, the laboratory or conference method of 
procedure was fairly well developed in many of the elementary and secondary 
schools of the South. 

Into such a situation it was felt desirable to invite a number of secondary schools 
during the summer of 1940, their faculty members to become a part of a larger 
group working on different types of problems in the Curriculum Laboratory. 
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Il. Preliminary Plans Involved 

1. Staff conference. All the members of the staff of our division of teacher 
education, together with other interested faculty members, discussed prelimi- 
nary plans, possible selection of schools, allocation of responsibilities of staff 
members, and other questions relative to the conference. 

2. Additional staff members were selected and immediate steps taken to se- 
cure them. 

3. Leadership Training Conference. Provision was made for members of 
the staff to participate in the work of the Leadership Training Conference. 

4. Selection of schools. A tentative list of schools was prepared from those 
secondary schools with which vital contacts have been maintained. Invita- 
tions were issued. Conferences were held with schools by members of the staff 
and then final selection was made. They were as follows: Mississippi, four 
members and superintendent; ————, Alabama, fifteen including principal. 


In addition to the above schools a group of six specially appointed secondary 
school principals representing the —-————— State Department worked as a group 
on basic materials for a course of study. 


A second group of —————— secondary teachers and principals was formed 
after the conference got under way. 


The full-time staff of the Codperating Conference included four members of 
the regular faculty and two special consultants. 

In addition to the full-time members of the regular staff for the conference, a 
number of members of the regular faculty contributed. A number of professors 
representing various subject fields were called upon for consultant service. In 
each case it appears that this relationship was mutually beneficial. The “con- 
ference plan of work” was found operating in several regularly scheduled classes. 


III. Procedures in the Conference 


The procedure employed varied from group to group. In the case of one 
school group a brief school survey and a community survey had been made in 
the spring. An intensive study of these yielded the problems for summer work. 
This group was small and, therefore, worked continuously as a group, although 
individuals took major responsibility for writing different parts of the plan. 


A second school group started with the report of a self-survey. ‘This was 
analyzed for several days in order to discover the problems on which the group 
would concentrate. Thereafter the group subdivided itself into committees. 
The procedures included individual study and conferences, committee meetings, 
and frequent meetings of the whole group. 


The (a third group) came to the Laboratory with a specific project. The 
outline was developed by the group. While individuals assumed responsibility 
for various parts of the project, the group met almost daily for discussion of 
plans and for consideration of individual reports. 

The (a fourth group) selected its project by discussion. After the outline 
was determined, each individual developed a full plan and program for his 
particular school. The group met regularly for consideration of individual 
proposals. 

There was no formal schedule for consultants or staff members. Usually 
one staff member would assume major responsibility for the guidance of a 
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group. However, the whole staff was available by appointment for individual 
conferences and for meetings with small and large groups. 

The summer conference was a part of the total program of the summer quar- 
ter. The living arrangements consisted either of dormitory or rooming ac- 
commodations. Recreation was individually determined, but there were ex- 
tensive facilities, including many social functions, picnics, state clubs, perform- 
ances, a gymnasium, swimming pool, and outdoor play. Two field trips were 
conducted—one to a shoe factory and one to a packing plant. 


IV. Results 


Projects. Outlines of the projects of each of the groups in the summer con- 
ference are presented below. The manuscripts embodying the plans of each 
of these groups are on file in the (curriculum laboratory of the codperating 
institution). Briefly, the outlines of the projects are as follows: 


Group I. This group was at work on the planning of a whole program for a 
secondary school including the core curriculum, the special interests, the mas- 
tery of skills and techniques, the necessary equipment, materials, and facilities, 
and the program of studies. The manuscript, one hundred forty-two pages in 
length, includes detailed suggestions which will be given consideration by a 
special committee, required by law to promulgate a course of study and select 
textbooks. The project was designed in the hope that official action may con- 
form to the long-time program of curriculum development in (state). 


Group II. This group was concerned with the development of a core program 
for Grade VII, including the daily program, the selection of the areas to be in- 
cluded in the core, the planning of at least three units of work, the equipment, 
supplies, and printed matter, and the means of evaluating the outcomes of the 
program. ‘This group produced a report of one hundred thirty-seven pages. 
The plans follow the procedure suggested in the state bulletin issued in 1939, 
entitled, “Planning the Core Curriculum in the Secondary School.” The 
members of the group plan to keep in touch with each other in order to com- 
pare experiences. 


Group III. The project undertaken by this group grew out of a self-survey 
made by the faculty in the spring. It consisted of a plan for the improvement 
of the curriculum in the —————— Schools, including the development of a 
point of view, a curriculum outline, necessary administrative adjustments, the 
planning of learning units, and the relationship of the basic skills to the core 
curriculum. 

The group produced a manuscript of two hundred seventy pages which will 
be mimeographed and used locally by all the teachers as a basis of study and 
experimentation for the year. A suggested sequence of basic learning units for 
the twelve grades is included. On the secondary level the proposed schedule 
sets aside two consecutive periods daily for the study of problems of living on 
each grade level. The librarian contributed a chapter showing how the library 
will codperate in the school’s program. 


Group IV. The project of this group was built on the basis of a school and 
community survey made by the faculty. The project included the develop- 
ment of a study outline, tentative suggestions for the organization of the cur- 
riculum, and a plan showing the place of mathematics and science in the whole 
curriculum. This group produced a manuscript one hundred thirty-one pages 
in length. The study outline will be mimeographed and used as a basis of 
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faculty meetings throughout the year. It contains definite programs for exe 
perimentation with a core curriculum in which the teachers of social studies, 
science, language, and mathematics will codperate. The report also contains 
definite plans for experimentation with functional courses in mathematics and 


science. 


V. Evaluation of the Conference 

The following suggestions for improvement were made by the (conference) 
Evaluation Committee: 

The possibility for individual growth, which results from discussion among 
members of different groups, should be encouraged to a greater degree. 

There is a need for more rooms for group conferences. . 

Outside lecturers should be made available on demand. 

Closer coérdination should be effected between consultants and groups, as 
well as between groups working on related problems. 

During the period of orientation there is much value in the presentation of 
many points of view. 

An evaluation committee representing all conference groups submitted a 
report which is here summarized: 

The emphasis upon the actual production of written materials resulted in 
definite growth on the part of individuals. 

The conference provided valuable experience in group procedures. 

The conference method was characterized by problem consciousness, ability 
to define problems, and concentration of effort. 

A zeal for the continuity of the program developed in the conference was 
observed. 

The conference gave opportunities for self-improvement through informal 
associations with other members of the groups and with members of the staff. 


VI. Staff Comment in Evaluation of the Conference 


Since the —————— (a division of the institution) maintains continuing 
relationships with groups in the conference, the schools will be visited at least 
four times during the year. This program is designed to improve instruction 
in the individual school. The associations with teachers during the conference 
makes the advisory relationships of the (division) much more effective. 

It should be pointed out that this whole procedure is having a significant 
effect upon the development of a program of teacher education here at (codp- 
erating institution). The results are not easy to point out in explicit detail, 
but to one who has participated in the work here for several years, the signs of 
desirable progress are unmistakable. Faculty members are viewing the total 
task of teacher education and are developing the spirit and the means of coép- 
erating with other faculty members and other departments. 

The whole pattern of work, both in the graduate and the undergraduate 
school, is undergoing critical appraisal by the faculty, and the results are re- 
flected both in course outlines and in class procedures. 


The second description is included because of certain unique features 
pertaining to size, complexity, intimate relations with the local public school 
system, and the participation of elementary, high school, and college stu- 
dents and teachers. In addition, it will be seen that a unique feature of 
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this conference was the opportunity for teachers to practice such processes as 
faculty planning, codperative planning with parents and pupils, and the 
building of a school program in terms of the needs and interests of children. 


B. The 1940 Summer Conference at Another (Cooperating Institution) 


College began its relations with the Southern Study with the begin- 
uing of its (the Southern Study’s) first summer conference. (The President) sug- 
gested to (a college staff member) that he study ways in which the Southern Study 
ould have meaning for their college. From time to time the staff of the teacher- 
raining department asked questions about trends in the Study and showed interest 
n embodying its values in (their own) teacher-training program. When it was 


earned that some coéperating centers would be selected for the summer of 1940, 
nthusiasm spread. 


A tentative plan was submitted to the Executive Committee of the Commission 
mn Curricular Problems and Research for a conference at Wich would 
lave as its unique feature an arrangement whereby the conference members would 
vork with children in the morning and meet in conference groups in the afternoon. 
After the tentative plan was accepted, the college was called upon to suggest ways 
n which members of its staff could participate in the Leadership Conference. It 
vas suggested that one member spend six weeks in continuous visiting in the thirty- 
hree schools with Southern Association Staff members, that eight members spend 
ne or two weeks visiting in the thirty-three schools, that two or three members at- 
end all of the general conferences of the leadership training conference, and that 
nembers of the Southern Study Staff visit the school and meet the local staff. 


As the plans for the summer conference progressed, members of the staff became 
nore and more aware of the need for changes in the teacher training program, in 
rder that the interests and needs of boys and girls could be met more adequately. 
\mong the things which teachers in training needed were: more opportunity to see 
he whole day of the students, more opportunity to see the whole school program, 
nore opportunity to work in a variety of situations such as developing assembly 
rograms, sponsoring clubs, meeting parents, etc., more opportunity to know what 
ther teachers are doing, more opportunity to work on childrens’ problems and 
oiow them through to solution, and more opportunity to plan big enterprises with 
hildren. The chief function of the conference was to provide these and other op- 
ortunities to the conference members and in so doing to provide a richer experience 
or the children. 


There were one hundred twenty-nine conference members and seven hundred 
hildren that took part in the conference. Ninety of the conference members were 
ollege senior or graduate students who worked for six semester hours credit in ad- 
anced education. Thirty-four members of the group were on the summer payroll 
f the college and served as teachers of the children and/or coérdinators and advisers 
) the group of ninety in the morning and as conference members in the afternoon. 
ive members of the group were paid by the Southern Association. : They worked 
s temporary members of the Southern Study staff work when they visit in the thirty- 
iree schools. 

The conference members were organized in five school groups. About fifty per 
ent of the members taught in the same school in which they will teach in the Tegu- 
term. ‘The other fifty per cent joined the conference because of a particular 
\terest in it. They joined one of the five school groups and did all of their group 
ork with them. There was never any distinction between the two groups. This 
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was possible because the point of the conference was “How well did we do today?” 
and “What shall we do tomorrow?” The matter of what to do in September was 
brought up from time to time, but only as an outgrowth of some immediate concern, 

A careful analysis of the problems of the participants of the —--———— Conference 
shows that the problems considered were fundamental to the education of boys and 
girls and that the groups were recognizing them more rapidly than is ordinarily 
done. Within two weeks pupil-teacher planning was of more concern to the con- 
ference group than any other problem. Everyone worked in a realistic manner, 
for the children were coming again the next morning. There was little time to 
philosophize about ‘“‘good” things to do. Many of the problems were referred to 
the children in order that they might share in their solution. This operational 
technique was obvious when it was in use and its absence was conspicuous when it 
was not in use. 

One of the characteristics of the conference was the frankness with which all par- 
ticipants faced problems. One could not say, ‘This will interest children,” and 
let the matter stop there. Someone was sure to say, “Have you observed 
at work on it?” 

Some of the effects of the conference were: the staff became more considerate of 
teachers’ explanations of why certain things would not work; the conference mem- 
bers became more concerned about child welfare; the children became more inter- 
ested in school, their own part in planning its activities, and in the activities of fellow 
students. 

The Demonstration School will continue the study in the regular term. The 

Public Schools will modify their regular term program through the 
modifications individual teachers make in their way of working, and the other par- 
ticipants will share their experiences through news letters. 

“Our work will never be the same” is the general feeling of the participants. Pu- 
pil-teacher planning versus teacher domination, problem-solving versus fact repeat- 
ing, co-worker relations versus superior subordinate relationships, whole school 
enterprise versus one grade or teacher enterprise, child interest or concern versus 
predetermined content, freedom to do a job versus unlimited freedom or no free- 
dom, materials as means versus materials as ends, indicate directions which were 
evolved and made operational in the —--———— Conference. 


A third conference description is included here as representative of those 
which were continuations of existing pre-service and in-service teacher- 
education programs. In addition, this conference is representative of those 
in which method and planning, implications for the institution’s permanent 
program, and the techniques which would promote group use of the sci- 
entific method were especially emphasized. . 


C. The 1940 Summer Conference at (a Third Cooperating Institution) 


The Codperating Conference held at the University of —--———— in the summer 
of 1940 was planned to further the work in school improvement which the Univer- 
sity had been doing in connection with the State curriculum program. ‘This pro- 
gram had been under way for some five years and during this period the University, 
particularly through its Extension Division and Summer School, had actively par- 
ticipated in the attempts at improving the public schools of the state. Persons who 
had been engaged in this work were of the opinion that the time had arrived when 
it was desirable to work intensively with a few selected schools in an attempt to im- 
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plement the proposed curriculum revisions. When the opportunity came to coép- 
erate with the Southern Association Study in a kind of work which seemed ideal for 
this purpose, the University eagerly seized upon it. 

Since most of the faculty at the University had had little experience in the sort 
of work involved in conferences of the type sponsored by the Southern Association 
Study, considerable preparation for the summer’s work seemed necessary. The 
University, consequently, participated actively in the Leadership Training Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Southern Study. Members of the staff of the 
Coéperating Conference attended the Atlanta, Williamsburg, Nashville, and Elk- 
mont meetings, visited in a large number of Southern Study Schools, and visited 
in (the state’s) schools. In addition, some fifteen staff meetings were held during 
the spring of 1940. A week-end planning conference, at which representatives 
from the schools which were to participate in the Conference and the entire staff 
were in attendance, was also held. Through these various means plans for the 
summer were made. 

The Conference as finally set up was participated in by thirteen schools, each 
represented by the principal, and from four to eight teachers, making a total of 
ninety-three individuals. Schools from all parts of the state—rural and urban 
schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, and six-grade junior-senior high 
schools—were represented. Working with the group was a staff of fifteen persons, 
nine of whom gave their full time to the work. Of the fifteen, nine were regular 
members of the faculty of the University and two were high school teachers from the 
state. The fields of training represented in the staff were education, psychology, 
art, physical education, agriculture, home economics, industrial arts, music, Eng- 
lish, social studies, and science. 

Machinery for operating the Conference was developed through a Central Com- 
mittee made up of a representative from each of the school groups and the staff. 
Rather than serving as a planning committee to make decisions for the group, this 
committee functioned as a representative body, reflecting the thought and wishes 
of the entire group, but leaving to the individuals concerned the making of final 
decisions. Through it the attempt was made to create and maintain a working 
situation flexible enough to insure each individual the opportunity to study in the 
manner which seemed most effective to him. 

The school groups and individuals came to the Conference with problems upon 
which they planned to work. These problems varied greatly, but they represented 
the individuals’ own ideas as to needed improvements in their programs. Depend- 
ing on the type of problems, school groups worked as a unit or the members worked 
individually. Many teachers worked on the improvement of their own instruction, 
either alone or with other teachers having the same problems. 

Staff members worked with individuals and with groups, sometimes on request, 
sometimes at their own initiation, and always so as to give maximum continuity to 
the study under way. They accepted the problems which were brought and tried 
in every way possible to help in the study of them. As the study proceeded, other 
problems arose, and in like manner the staff attempted to help the Par pea work 
effectively on these. As the staff itself attempted to formulate nto eS SS 7 the chief 
oncern was with the development and use of effective methods of working upon 
school problems. These methods grew out of a direct attack upon those problems 
-elating to improvements in school procedures which were the expressed concerns 
of the individual participants. They were designed to give maximum aid to the 
study of these problems. The development and use of these methods were encour- 
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aged with the view of assisting the participants in the continued use of the evolved 
methods in their efforts to improve their own school procedures.” 

In every case the individuals and groups left with definite plans, which they ex- 
pected to put into effect upon the opening of their schools in September. Gener- 
ally, these plans involved changes in teaching procedures and the acquisition of new 
teaching skills rather than simply being administrative moves, extra-curricular 
changes, or variations of the limits within which teachers worked. Many of the 
teachers came to conceive the fundamental role of the teacher to be that of helping 
a student pursue in the most effective way possible studies that he felt were of im- 
portance to him. Through participation in a study whose fundamental tenet was 
just this, they also must have acquired some skill in playing this role in the classrooms 

All of the participants recognized that the Conference had importnat implications 
for teacher education at the University. The principals of the participating school. 
expressed a desire for the continuation of such work in the future and for its exten- 
sion to other high schools of the State. They also recognized that a kind of field 
service different from that customarily furnished by the University through the Ex- 
tension Division was necessary if the work was to have maximum effectiveness. The 
administration of the Extension Division, of the College of Education, and of the 
Summer School, as well as members of the faculty who participated in the work, 
saw implications in the Conference for both pre-service and in-service teacher train- 
ing. A committee made up of representatives from those University faculty mem- 
bers who had been intimately associated with the Conference recommended that 
provisions be made by the University in the pre-service training program for (a) 
experiences for students similar to those provided teachers in the Conferences, (b) 
the opportunity for students to study topics or problems which have their origin in 
and reference to the student’s own plans and concern, and (c) opportunity for and 
encouragement of interested faculty members to work in their own classes among 
the lines developed and utilized in the Conference. They further recommended 
that the College of Education coérdinate the improvement of teacher-training in- 
struction by bringing together interested critic teachers, students, and faculty mem- 
bers for conferences during the coming year and by encouraging faculty members 
to seek assistance from members of the Southern Study staff. For the in-service 
level, they asked that provisions be made for other members of the University fac- 
ulty to have experiences similar to those characteristic of the Conference and that 
more faculty members be released for work with teacher groups in the schools of the 
State during the regular session. They felt that the University should provide as 
soon as possible for the inclusion within its regular services of opportunity for other 
school groups of the State to have experiences similar to those made available this 
summer to a limited number. It was the opinion of this committee that adminis- 
trative provisions of a nature that would make possible a realization of the implica- 
tions of the Conference for education in (the state) could and should be made. 


The appraisal of these conferences should be made with several considera- 
tions in mind. First, their descriptions are highly condensed and, conse- 
quently, much of their detail has necessarily been omitted. In addition, 
the descriptions are drawn from reports that were developed by members 
of the local staff and, therefore, in each case contain comments on only 
those elements of the conferences that the local staff deemed important. 
Another important consideration is the fact that the conferences were held 
“in normal times” when the schools and colleges were not confronted with 
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the problems and difficulties associated with the war. There was no short- 
age of teachers with the normal amount of training; consequently, the initia- 
tion of “‘special”’ or “refresher”? courses of teacher education could not be 
easily explained by the need for “‘wartime emergency training.’ And such 
workshops or conferences were then new. There was but little precedent 
to follow. The conferences were planned during 1939, and some of them 
were proposed during 1937-38. Few earlier dates will appear in any bibli- 
ography pertaining to workshops. This is but to say that the codperating 
conferences were new and that they were pioneering enterprises in teacher 
education. As such they are certain to reflect some immaturity which 
subsequent experience has erased. With these factors in mind attention 
can now be given to some of the more important characteristics of the nine 
coGperating conferences represented by the three that have been described. 


In the first place, from the descriptions just presented, it is obvious that 
the conferences reflected in varying degree the influence of the purposes 
and techniques of the “‘curriculum laboratory,” which was so well estab- 
lished at many of the Southern colleges and universities. This influence 
in some of the summer conferences (best represented here by the first de- 
scription) was evidenced by the fact that many teachers and groups came 
to these conferences with a project, usually of a curriculum development and 
writing character, to be completed and taken back to the local or state 
school unit for use by or with other teachers. In such cases identification of 
the problems to be studied and their means of solution were well advanced 
prior to the opening of the conference. In these cases the conference period 
itself was not used, primarily at least, as a time and place for a group to 
identify problems and to plan their solution. The major emphasis in such 
conferences was upon execution of plans (solution of problems) that had 
for the most part been formulated in advance of the conference. This 
activity is, of course, but a segment of the total process (described in Chap- 
ter III) that is involved in educational improvement. It seems obvious 
that unless the activities of a workshop or conference are planned with due 
regard to, and in support of, this whole process, the part done in the confer- 
ence period is isolated in so far as its essential relatedness to other parts of 
the process is concerned. It can be seen, however, that some of the con- 
ferences were conducted in a fashion that placed the conference activities 
in more complete support of the entire process underlying educational im- 
provement. Conferences of this type (as is illustrated by the second and 
third descriptions) had, in an important sense, no sharp beginning of termi- 
nal dates. The conference period itself was actually a continuum of codp- 
erative endeavors of school faculties and universities already in progress. 
And these codperative endeavors were not “concluded” with the close of 
the conference period but were continued on into subsequent work done 
in the schools and communities that had taken part in the conference. 
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Two additional characteristics of this latter type of conference, closely 
associated with the fact that the conference period itself was an integral 
part of the continuing work of the schools and universities, should be ob- 
served. The first of these is seen in the kind of project or work that was 
brought into the conferences. As the descriptions have shown, the teach- 
ers and principals in some conferences had a large share in deciding what 
things were to be done and how they were to be done. As was to be ex- 
pected, these teachers and principals selected their immediate, day-to-day 
problems and difficulties for study. Less frequently did they select for 
study a general issue of education or the development of a generalized cur- 
riculum or school program. In the words of the conference reports: “These 
problems (brought to the conference by the teachers) varied greatly, but 
they represented the individual’s own ideas as to needed improvements in 
their programs” and, again, “There was little time to philosophize about 
‘good’ things to do. Many of the problems were referred to the children 
in order that they might share in their solution.” Obviously these prob- 
lems were highly specific and, if successfully dealt with, would, in the opin- 
ion of the teachers, result in the immediate improvement of the school pro- 
gram. Giving such matters the “‘center of the stage” in a program of teach- 
er education, was one of the rather radical departures from conventional 
(1940) practice, yet one which teachers frequently mentioned as a principal 
value of the conferences. 

The second characteristic of the conferences that should be mentioned is 
reflected in one of the reports with the comment that the general feeling 
of the participants is that “‘our work will never be the same.” There is 
abundant indication that this is literally true. ‘The work of the teachers 
subsequent to the conferences was changed. It was changed because they 
took back to their school rooms practical teaching aids, instructional meth- 
ods, lesson plans, and a way of working together as a faculty which were 
developed during the conference and with the intent of being put to im- 
mediate use. 

As the reader reflects upon the nature of the codperating conferences, the 
role of staff members in some of them will emerge as another notable feature 
of their operation. It is clear that the principal functions of staff members 
in some conferences included that of arranging an environment conducive 
to codperative study and that of serving as “‘aids”’ or “‘helpers’’ to the con- 
ference paritcipants. The statements that “Through it (a central commit- 
tee) the attempt was made to create and maintain a working situation flex- 
ible enough to insure each individual the opportunity to study in the manner 
which seemed most effective to him,” and ‘‘As the staff attempted to formu- 
late its role . . . the chief concern was with the development and use of ef- 
fective methods of working upon school problems,” and ‘Staff members 
worked with individuals and with groups, sometimes on request, sometimes 
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at their own initiation, and always so as to give maximum continuity to the 
study under way,” are all indicative of the accepted functions of staff mem- 
bers. The fact that these functions differ from those commonly conceived 
needs no elaboration. 

In concluding the present consideration of the codperating summer con- 
ferences, it should be recalled that they were viewed as an extension of the 
Southern Study. They were undertaken because they appeared to be a 
normal extension and a desirable corollary to the work begun in the thirty- 
three secondary schools. In addition, this work with the colleges and uni- 
versities presented a further “laboratory” in which the Southern Study 
method could be put to use and studied with the likelihood that much could 
be learned regarding it. The Leadership Training Conference was a princi- 
pal means of insuring use of the method in the several codperating confer- 
ences. From what has been said in this section of the present chapter it 
seems sound to conclude that many, if not all, of the elements comprising 
group use of the scientific method, as discussed in Chapter III, appear in 
the purposes and operation of the conferences. It is, of course, true that 
the presence of these elements was a matter of degree rather than one of en- 
terety of presence or absence. In addition, attention has been called to the 
points at which the conferences did reflect many of the processes and skills 
which conference leaders had been given opportunity to observe and prac- 
tice in the leadership conference. A further and more critical summary of 
the “findings” of this phase of the Study will be incorporated in a summary 
of findings included in a subsequent chapter. 


CooperaTIvE StupiEs with County ScHOOL SYSTEMS 


Parelleling the extensions that have just been described was a further 
utgrowth of the Study which included its participation in studies under- 
aken by a number of county and city school systems. ‘This phase of the 
Study assumed its first tangible form as a result of the work of a school group 
ittending the central summer conference at Milledgeville, Georgia during 
he summer of 1941. Representatives of this school, the single central high 
chool of a county system, became convinced that the progress of their own 
tudy would be furthered by enlisting the active codperation of the faculties 
f the other schools within the county. As a consequence of a plan devel- 
ped at the Milledgeville conference, the school officials and teachers of this 
ounty requested the Study to work with all of the schools and all of the 
eachers of the county in spreading the values of the Study. According to 
nis proposal nine additional schools would become actively engaged in the 
outhern Study. 

In a similar fashion a number of the Study schools, each being a member 
f a closely knit and centrally administered school system, found their ac- 

4 
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tivities affecting the other schools within the same systems. There resulted 
a number of requests that the Study broaden the scope of its services to in- 
clude aid to these additional schools and school systems. At the suggestion 
of the Study staff, a detailed investigation of the character and extent of 
these requests for a further extension of the Study’s services was undertaken 
by the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. On May 10, 
1941 the Commission appointed a sub-committee, whose membership in- 
cluded two members of the staff, to develop recommendations concerning, 
among other things, the extension of codperative relations with existing 
institutions and other agencies concerned with educational improvement! 
Following this committee’s report in February 1942, the Commission created 
a Special Committee, which also included staff representation, to continue 
the sub-committee’s investigation. More specifically, the Special Commit- 
tee was charged with the responsibility of studying the problems involved 
in the following recommendations (developed by the sub-committee) and 
to submit plans for carrying these recommendations into effect: 


“That assistance to the thirty-three schools of the Study be con- 
tinued for the purpose of assisting them in continuing improvement 
and of placing their programs of improvement on a permanent basis, 
extending the work wherever feasible to the entire community served 
by the school for the purpose of improving living in the community. 

“That, whenever feasible, procedures developed in the Southern 
Study be extended, through the codperative effort of the local agencies 
including the codperation of colleges, state departments, and othe 
agencies concerned with the improvement of schools and community 
life, to programs of improvement.” 


A report covering the work and findings of this committee, which wa 
submitted to the Executive Committee on May 2, 1942, included the follow 
ing analysis of county studies then in progress. "The committee’s comment: 
included in the mention of some of the counties, will serve to show some 
thing of the nature of the county study and of the kinds of assistance bein 
requested of the Study. 


ce 


I. —————— County, Alabama 

Correspondence and interviews with ——————,, county superintenc 
ent, describe a county-wide, codperative study for the improvemeé! 
of education and life in the county. This program is well advance 
and is one in which the University of —-————— has given active 2 
sistance during the past several years. A request for counsel and fie 
service (equivalent of one-half time of one worker) during next ye 


1 A complete statement of the subcommittee’s functions and recommendations m 
be found in THE SouTHERN AssOcIATION QUARTERLY, vol. VI, February, 1942, pp. 1! 
197. 
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has been received from this county. A high quality of administrative 
leadership is evident in this situation. 


2. ————— County, Mississippi 
Numerous interviews and some correspondence outline a county study 
in which over one hundred teachers, the county administration, repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of Education, and ——_——— Col- 
lege are engaged. A five-weeks study is being carried on in the county 
during April and May 1942 and continuations of this study are pro- 
jected into next year. 


eyo ae a Ounl ys hentucky 

County Superintendent —————— and his teachers have undertaken 
a county study for the improvement of the educational program within 
their county. A statement describing this program is being prepared 
by those engaged in this program, and will be sent to the Commission 
for its consideration. t—————— High School, a member of the 
Southern Association Study, is located in this county and some of its 
faculty members are taking part in the county program. In the past, 
requests for assistance in the program have been received by the staff 
of the Southern Study. 


ae era aaa a as Oe COU es CLICKY 

Studies are being carried on in these three Kentucky counties. These 

studies are being carried on in codéperation with the University of 

and, in one instance, with the ——————— Foundation. 

The work in these counties is being carried forward through studies to 

be conducted in the counties during next summer. It was stated that 

any assistance the Commission could give to this enterprise in the form 

. of staff assistance and in the training of local leaders would be welcomed 
by the University of 


if emee aee es OUTEY 1 OxdS, 


mouctter {rom —_-———~, | the 7University of —-_——_—-_. Called ‘atten- 
tion to a community improvement program in —-—-———— County, 
Texas, which is in the early states of development. —-————— in- 


vited the codperation of the Commission in carrying this study forward. 


ee aris RL Ouisiand 
A letter from Superintendent —-————— invites codperation of the 
Commission in an improvement program in this parish. A member 
school of the Southern Study is located in the parish, and members of 
the faculty are taking part in the program.” 
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The report called the Executive Committee’s attention to the work and 
requests for services in the following additional situations. 


Bore County, Alabama 

2. County, Alabama 

Ey County, Alabama 

4. County, Virginia 

5. County, Georgia 

6. County, Tennessee 

he County, Tennessee 

8. Seven Florida counties 

g. Cooperative in-service teacher education programs in Georgia and Missis- 
Sippr 


10. A study of the qualifications of teachers of South Carolina. 

tr. A South Carolina state-wide curriculum study related to the state’s change 
from an eleven-grade to a twelve-grade public school program 

12. Mississippi —————— College Study.” 


The report continued with the comment that: 


“The above enterprises apparently characterize educational pro- 
grams that are being carried on at the present time in most, if not all, 
of the Southern states. Numerous requests are being made for assist- 
ance in carrying them forward. An analysis of these requests indicated 
to the Special Committees that the types of requests include consulta- 
tive service in planning the programs, staff time of persons experienced 
in similar types of programs, and assistance in exchanging results and 
experiences between the various enterprises.” 


The Special Committee concluded its report by recommending, among 
other things: 


“That the Southern Study staff meet as many requests, associated 
with the enterprises outlined above, as is possible within present re- 
sources and responsibilities and that this procedure be followed until 
July 1, 1942, and that assistance be given to some of the programs for 
educational and community improvement listed above, the selection of 
programs to be made by an appropriate committee, to determine the 
social and economic needs from which these programs and their asso- 
ciated requests for aid arise. That efforts be made to secure funds to 
carry on this work during 1942-1943.” 


The Executive Committee authorized the Special Committee to continue 
its work and to bring before it additional facts to clarify the extent of the 
county programs in progress in the Southern states and concerning the 
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feasibility of the Southern Study giving assistance to them. As a conse- 
quence, the Special Committee continued its correspondence and interviews 
with state departments of education, colleges, universities, and county super- 
intendents in the eleven Southern states. The Committee’s investigation 
was supplemented by interviews and conferences with professors of educa- 
tion, college presidents, and other educational leaders in the area. During 
the August 17, 1942, meeting of the Executive Committee of the Commis- 
sion on Curricular Problems and Research, the Special Committee made a 
second report which included the following statements and recommenda- 
tions: 


“The Committee’s study and investigation has resulted in the opinion 
that county codperative programs for the improvement of education 
represent a desirable means through which outgrowths and logical ex- 
tensions of the Southern Association Study can be realized. The Spe- 
cial Committee is of the opinion that certain county-wide attempts to 
develop educational programs for the improvement of community life 
are direct outgrowths of the Southern Association Study. The posi- 
tion of the county as a structural unit in Southern education makes it 
reasonable to believe that it is a channel through which extensions 
and wide spread use of the Study’s methods and work can be effectively 
and economically realized. 


“The Committee feels that it has rather thoroughly canvassed the 
Southern area in its effort to identify promising situations in which the 
work can be carried forward. In addition the Committee has spent 
considerable thought concerning procedures which might be used in 
carrying on the work. The Committee is of the opinion that the fol- 
lowing services should be rendered to county improvement programs. 


1. Advisory and counseling service to local leaders in planning 
and carrying out their local codperative studies. 

2. Staff services to local and regional work conferences having 
references to codperative county studies. 

3. Clearing house and informational service center for county 
units actively engaged in the Study. 

4. Counseling and advisory service concerning records, reports 
and publications which should properly be a part of such studies. ? 


“It is believed that these services should be more heavily concen- 
trated in counties where work is actively under way than in counties 
where the work is in its preliminary stages. 


2 Refer to the minutes of the Executive Committee of the Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research, August 17, 1942. 
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Recommendations 


“The Special Committee’s study of this problem, the discussions of 
its prepared reports, and the opinions of educational leaders have in- 
fluenced the Special Committee to make the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That extension and spread of codperative attempts to improve 
Southern education be undertaken by the Commission on Curr cu- 
lar Problems and Research through selected counties in some of the 
Southern states. 

2. That this extension and spread be planned and carried out in 
ways that will insure the codperation of appropriate colleges, uni- 
versities, state departments, federal, state, and local agencies. 


3. That this work be actively undertaken beginning September, 
1942, and continued for a period of approximately a year in the 
following three counties: Dekalb County, Alabama; Harlan County, 
Kentucky; and Lee County, Mississippi. Continuation of this work 
beyond this year would be determined in light of results and devel- 
opments. 


4. That this work be carried on in an advisory or counseling man- © 
ner in other counties which express needs and interests in the pro- 
gram as it develops. 


5. That the local units be asked to carry the local expenses of the 
services extended by the Commission on Curricular Problems and 
Research. 


6. That additional expenses be met through funds already granted 
to the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research for con- 
tinuation and extensions of the work of the Southern Association 
Study. The Committee estimates that approximately $5,000 will be 
needed for these latter purposes.” 


The report of the Special Committee was accepted by the Executive 
Committee, discussed at some length, and received the following official 
action: 

“A report of the Special Committee recommending aid to certain 
county units is hereby accepted for use in citing needs for such funds 
(those sought by the Commission ‘to develop adequate resources for 
meeting its needs and fulfilling its obligations’) and resources.” ° 


Thus the Executive Committee, instead of taking action that would di- 
rectly implement the findings and recommendations of its Special Commit- 
tee, decided rather to use the Committee’s findings as one illustration of a 


3 Ibid. 
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need for additional funds in support of the Commission’s general program 
which was interpreted to include purposes other than that of extending the 
method of the Southern Study. As a result of this decision this “extension” 
was never matured. 


EXTENSION OF THE STUDY IN COOPERATION WITH STATE COMMITTEES 
AND DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


A third significant extension of the Southern Study resulted from a series 
of conferences with the State Committees of the Southern Association’s 
Commission on Secondary Schools. Those familiar with the organization 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools will recall 
that the personnel of the state committees is comprised, in each case, of the 
High School Supervisor, three representatives of the secondary schools in 
the State, two representatives of the state’s colleges and universities, and 
usually a representative-at-large from a member-institution. These state 
committees from the eleven states holding membership in the Southern 
Association make up the membership of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. Early in 1943 the director of the Study arranged and held con- 
ferences with each of these state committees. In each instance the director 
and representatives of the faculties of the Study schools within the State 
attended and took part in the conferences. The following statements, 
quoted from the official records of these conferences, reflect the attitude 
of the state committees toward continuance and support of the work begun 
by the Southern Study. 

(1) 

“Dr. —————— (Director of the Southern Study) presented the 
subject of the Southern Study and the schools involved explaining that 
the General Education Board grant had expired and raised the ques- 
tion of the Louisiana Committee continuing some phases of this work 
in Louisiana. Extensive discussion followed. During the discussion 
Ae at Mire ——— (principals of Southern Study 
Schools) spoke on the program in their schools as members of the study 
group. ‘The following motions were put and carried: 


a. Shall the present Southern Study Schools of Louisiana be per- 
mitted to continue their programs under the guidance of the Louis- 
iana Committee? (Carried.) 

b. Shall schools not already members of the Southern Study 
group be permitted under favorable conditions as determined by 
the Louisiana Committee to enter into a similar program? (Carried.) 

c. Shall the Louisiana Committee offer its services to the few 
schools selected for this program in guiding and stimulating the 
study by suggesting and bringing in aid from various sources 
available to our state? (Carried.) 
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Mr, ——————— and Mr. ——-———— (members of the state com- 
mittee) were authorized by the Committee to appraise the member 
schools of this proposal in whatever manner they think proper. 


(2) 


“The State Committee recommends: 


“That this committee, along with other state committees, work 
toward a standard (of accrediting) that will in no sense take the place 
of existing standards which are largely quantitative in aspect but will 
work toward setting up standards to place emphasis on the qualitative 
aspect of the work done in Southern Association Study.” 


(3) 


“Tt is moved that the Southern Association be requested to assist in 
promoting a study of this problem (concerning the character and length 
of the public school program) in South Carolina. 


“This motion was unanimously passed. 


‘Another resolution upon the motion of Mr. ——————— was passed 
unanimously as follows: ‘Be it resolved that the State Committee, de- 
sirous of having the services of the Commission on Curricular Prob- 
lems and Research in regard to specified projects undertaken by indi- 
vidual member schools or undertaken by groups of member schools, 
ask the Commission for these services when a school presents a request 
for services with an accompanying description and explanation of the 
particular project under way or contemplated.’ ” 


(4) 


“The question was considered: What will be the accrediting status 
of the three participating schools at the close of the Study? Will they 
be permitted by the Southern Association to continue the kind of work 
they are doing, and on what basis will their pupils be admitted to col- 
lege? It was the thought of the committee that some arrangements 
should be made for the schools to continue their programs as experi- 
mental schools. One member of the committee indicated that he 
thought that the privilege of doing experimental work should be ex- 
tended to other Southern Association schools and to schools in Alabama 
that are not Southern Association schools, provided that representations 
were made to the State Committee indicating the desire of these schools 
to carry on experimental work and their ability to do so.” 


(5) 


“After explanations of the status of the Southern Study and rec- 
ommendations regarding the work being done in the three schools ; 
? 
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; , and (members of the Southern 
Study), the following motions were unanimously adopted: 


1. It was moved that the three schools, : : 


and ——— are authorized to continue their present instructional 
programs. 


2. It was moved that the state committee will receive plans for 
experimentation from other member schools, subject to the approval 
of the Committee. The state committee retains full control of such 
experimentation. 


3. It was moved that the problem of stimulating improvement in 
instruction be studied by the state committee and, if it is considered 
advisable, that a sub-committee be authorized to determine a course 
of action.” 


The attitude toward continuation and extension of the work of the South- 
ern Study, reflected in these excerpts from the minutes and records of the 
state committees, is representative of that reported from all of the states. 
There was the general belief that the work begun in the Study schools 
should be continued and spread to other schools. Also, there was a general 
opinion that the present system of accrediting schools should be altered so 
as to recognize criteria of excellence and progress beyond those included in 
the present quantitative measures for accreditment. All of the state com- 
mittees expressed the hope that the services and experiences of the South- 
ern Study could be placed in support of state studies directed toward these 
ends. 

The reader will recognize in the foregoing paragraphs pertaining to the 
work of the state committees another logical extension of the work and meth- 
od of the Southern Study. Here was—perhaps still is—an opportunity to 
capitalize upon what had been learned in the Study. The state commit- 
tees and—because of their intimate inter-relationships it may safely be as- 
sumed—the State Departments of Education were seriously considering 
investigations of problems basic to the continued improvement of the public 
school program. And, as has been pointed out, the committees and State 
Departments were seeking the codperation of and resources of the Southern 
Study in these undertakings. However, this “extension,” like the county 
studies, was not matured. 


OTHER EXTENSIONS OF THE STUDY 


In addition to the extensions of the Study that have been presented in 
considerable detail in the previous section of this chapter, others of a more 
conventional character were developed in varying degree. For example, as 
is true of all educational movements, there were many formal and informal 
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meetings and discussions throughout the Southern region into which were 
injected the reports, issues, problems, and points of view associated with the 
Study’s development. Although the extent and results of such activities are 
somewhat intangible and were never actively promoted, it seems quite 
probable that they did result in some spread in an understanding of the 
nature and purpose of the Study. 

Stilll another extension that assumed sufficient magnitude to merit spe- 
cial mention consisted of the writings and publications of those actively en- 
gaged in the Study. The bibliography, included in this report, shows the 
extent and diversity of these publications. Among the items included in 
this listing is a group of publications that are of such significance that they 
should be called to particular attention. These are the published accounts 
of work carried in some of the Study schools. During the August 1942 
‘meeting of the Executive Committee of the Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research, there was presented a report developed by the 
principals of the Study schools. Among the recommendations included in 
this report was one that proposed that the Executive Committee inquire 
into the advisability of making available ‘““Reports from Study schools con- 
cerning the development and results of programs in their own schools.” 
Pursuant to this recommendation the Executive Committee voted to “au- 
thorize that (these) reports be provided. . . .” and referred this matter, 
““with power to act,” to its sub-committee (three members of the Executive 
Committee) on publications.* 

The principals’ original recommendation envisioned reports being devel- 
oped by many, perhaps all, of the Study schools. As it developed, such 
reports were prepared and published independently by four of the Study 
schools. The curtailment of staff assistance to the schools and the fact that 
no financial assistance was given by the Commission to the preparation and 
publication of these reports are among the factors which prevented the full 
development of this extension of the Study. However, the reports which 
the four schools were able to produce will go far in giving the interested 
reader an insight into the diversity of work then in progress, its essential 
purposes, and something of the schools’ accomplishments.*® 


SUMMARY 


As was shown in Chapter I, the original design of the Southern Associa- 
tion Study, “‘a codperative study between high schools and colleges,” com- 
prehended “extensions” beyond work with the thirty-three high schools 
with which the Study was initiated. Furthermore, early decisions which 


Soe wa 

4 Tbid. 

6 These reports, from the Holtville (Ala.) High School, Lafayette (Lexi 
High School, Parker District (S. C.) High School, and Waynes ae eee ee 
are listed in the bibliography appended to this report. : 
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were made by the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research or- 
dained that the expansions of the work would come naturally as a result of 
wider and wider recognition of the implications of the Study rather than 
through any arbitrary selection of additional school “units.” 

From the facts that have been presented in this chapter, it is obvious that 
the kinds of extensions of the Study that were anticipated did occur. As 
outlined in the chapter, the extensions having to do with the improvement 
of teacher education programs, those having to do with codperative studies 
with county school systems, and the initial steps taken in a codperative 
study with State Committees and state departments of education combine 
to form an impressive picture of the magnitude the Study had come to as- 
sume and of the potentialities inherent in the Study’s continuation. When 
one considers the fact that a large number of the teacher-training institu- 
tions in the eleven Southern states, some fifteen county school systems in the 
states, three agencies dealing with state-wide studies of pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers, and all of the State Committees of the South- 
ern Association were actively seeking the codperation and services of the 
Southern Study, it would seem that the Study had demonstrated its value 
to Southern education and that its work should have gone on with ever in- 
creasing scope and impetus. However, as has been shown, the studies, 
extensions, and challenges for broader services were not pursued. 

By way of concluding this section of the report, it will be well to review 
with the reader what appears to be the basic factor which accounts for this 
failure on the part of the Study to continue in a dynamic fashion the work 
that was so well begun. The difficulty is apparently to be found in a con- 
tradiction within the original design of the Study. On one hand, the de- 
sign deliberately called for an enterprise which from small beginnings would 
grow and extend its work to larger and larger fields; but, at the same time, 
the organization of the Study and its financial support were planned in 
terms of a Study having a definite terminus and one which would as this 
terminal date approached, contract rather than expand its program and 
services. This inconsistency within the design of the Study resulted in its 
inability to meet the increasing requests for services and did much to termi- 
nate in mid-stream some of the extensions which were recognized as being 
both logical and desirable. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OUTCOMES IN THE SCHOOLS 


With the background which has been furnished in the preceding chapters, 
the reader should be in position to appraise some of the consequences of the 
work done in the Study. As a preliminary to consideration of the out- 
comes, however, it may be well to review briefly the basic theses and as- 
sumptions upon which the expectation of these consequences (educational 
improvements) was predicated. ‘This can be done best, perhaps, by tracing 
the pattern of reasoning, which in large measure cast the general design of 
the Study and which gave direction to its activities. 

Those who initiated the Southern Study assumed that the then current 
program of secondary education could and should be improved. Further- 
more, it was their belief that educational improvement could be accom- 
plished through programs which better served the needs of youth and, as a 
corollary, that school programs must be particularized in terms of the needs — 
of the youth served by each school. It was also assumed that the develop- 
ment of educational programs better designed in terms of this function nec- 
essarily involved a continuing process of codperative problem-solving. The 
scientific method was accepted as the soundest known method of solving 
problems, and it was held that this method was applicable directly to the 
problems involved in effecting local educational improvement. As a direct 
consequence of this assumption, the Study staff conceived its major obliga- 
tion as being that of helping individuals and groups engaged in the Study 
to use and to learn the use of the scientific method in their work. It was 
reasoned that lasting educational improvement would result largely in the 
degree to which the method was so used and learned. 

In Chapter III the essential elements of this method were delineated, 
and its form when applied to educational problems was made clear. Suc- 
ceeding chapters were concerned primarily with describing its use under 
the guidance of the staff but at the same time gave some glimpse of the re- | 
sults of its use. It is the purpose of the concluding chapters of the report 
to present in more detail the consequent outcomes of the use of the method. 

The outcomes to be considered first are those reflected in the schools. 
The records of work done in the thirty-three secondary schools are the chief 
sources from which data evidencing these outcomes have been drawn. The 
records of other aspects of the Study’s work, notably the extensions of the 
Study presented in Chapter VII, have not been drawn upon because the 
mediated nature of the relationship of the staff to these enterprises made 
data from such sources less available. However, the data that are presented 
may be accepted as typical of those which accrue from general and coép- 
erative use of the scientific method. It is, of course, true that the outcomes 
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to be enumerated were not found in all of the Study schools. For, as has 
been stated, the schools used the method in varying degrees. The reader 
will also recognize that there were other outcomes in the schools which 
were not consequences of the influence of the Study but rather were ex- 
pressions of other impingements upon the schools. 

For convenience, outcomes in the schools will be reported in terms of two 
broad categories. The first category will include the distinguishing features 
which came to characterize the organization and conduct the schools them- 
selves as the method was put into local use. These features include such 
matters as the developmental, constantly changing character of the school 
programs, the faculties’ persistent effort to define and discharge the schools’ 
true function to society, and the way the pupils, parents, and teachers 
worked together for improvement of their schools. These outcomes will 
be treated in subsequent sections of the present chapter. 

Additional outcomes in the schools have been grouped under a second 
category—the outcomes expressed in the form of pupils’ learnings and ac- 
complishments. Under this category have been placed evidence pertaining 
to the pupils’ acquisition of the information and skills conventionally ex- 
pected in high school as well as testimony of additional, less conventional 
learnings on the part of the pupils. In passing, the reader should note that 
these outcomes are consequences or concomitants of those listed under the first 
category. The final chapters of the report will summarize in more general 
terms some of the findings that were gained from the staff’s study of local 
use of the scientific method for school improvement together with some of 
the implications of these findings for Southern education. 

The authors, in common with the thoughtful reader, are well aware of 
the limitations as well as the strengths of the data relating to outcomes 
which are presented here. The data are properly limited to those drawn 
from materials developed by the schools themselves. They were taken 
from such sources as the voluntary reporting by the schools, the formal and 
informal writings of those engaged in the Study, and other materials devel- 
oped incident to the studies being carried on in the schools. They were 
prepared not for the purpose of demonstrating change or validating im- 
provement but as a part of the schools’ process of seeking educational im- 
provement. Here, as elsewhere in the report, there has been no attempt 
at comprehensiveness in the inclusion of data. A rather liberal sampling 
was permissible, however, within the limits of reporting. Finally, the 
reader will recognize that the data were not prepared for, nor were their 
sources subject to the usual control of the “experimenters.” In view of 
these facts, it seems that the data are sufficient for purposes of the report 
and comprise an adequate basis for the reader’s appraisal. 

Final interpretations and evaluations of these data must, as is true of the 
data reported from any investigation, be left to the reader. Each reader 
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must, in terms of his own personal values, answer through inference the 
questions: “Did the schools change?” “Were the results of change good?” 
and, finally, ‘“Were means of further desirable change (educational improve- 
ment) discovered?”’ 

It will be recalled that much of the study in the thirty-three schools was 
carried on during the course of the regular school terms. As has been 
shown, this work was directed toward solving the day-to-day problems of 
the teachers, and general use of the scientific method was emphasized as 
the means of their solution. Attention can now be given to some of the 
consequences of this phase of the Study’s work. This will be done by ex- 
amining certain of the features which came to characterize the schools and 
classrooms as the Study progressed. 


School Work Was Particularized in Terms of Local Needs 


The application of the scientific method to the task of building a better 
school by its very nature led directly to the identification of local needs and 
to devising school and classroom work which would meet these needs. ‘The 
phrase “meeting needs” lost much of its generality and much of its innocu- 
ousness as the schools began use of the method in dealing with the problems 
at hand. Needs took such specific and homely forms as the prevalence of 
local delinquency, the lack of a community newspaper, the high incidence 
of malnutrition and disease among the school children, or the disappointing 
lack of evidence that the pupils’ quality of life subsequent to graduation 
was materially influenced by their school experience. As the Study pro- 
gressed, schools identified the particular needs that characterized their 
community and set about developing a program that would ameliorate 
them. The consequences of this process, in so far as they relate to the focus 
of the school work that evolved, are reflected in the following statements 
taken from reports as they were developed by schools during the course of 
their study. 


“Committees of teachers and of pupils investigated needs of the local 
community and worked with parents in carrying out recommendations | 
made as a result of these inquiries. Following a comprehensive study 
of the food needs of individuals and of families, teachers, pupils, and 
parents worked together to overcome many deficiencies in the produc- 
tion, sale, preparation, and serving of food. Prices of foods were 
studied, compared, and computed on a basis of nutrient values. Bud- 
gets and food needs of typical families published by various welfare 
groups and federal and state agencies were consulted. ‘Trial menus 
for families were planned by various groups with the assistance of 
home-economics classes and tried out through the codperation of adult 
groups and the Parent-Teacher Association. Family budgets were 
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made by some groups on the basis of the family needs in relation to 
their income.” 


“Because of a consideration of health needs in the community, a 
number of activities have been set up through the codperative work of 
teachers and pupils. The following are typical projects resulting from 
such study: (a) every school child was examined for intestinal parasites, 
and treatment was given to those found infested; (b) children of fami- 
lies receiving any aid from the federal government were given dental 
examinations, and necessary dental work was done; (c) our school 
helped to organize a parish society for crippled children (This organ- 
ization, through the codperation of pupils and teachers, cited cases of 
disability. These were brought to a parish clinic or were taken to 
New Orleans where they received the attention of a specialist.); (d) 
every child suspected of having tuberculosis was given a test and, if 
this was positive, further observation and treatment was provided; (e) 
about 30,000 free lunches were served to needy children. (It was found 
that this not only improved their general health but had a favorable 
effect on class work and attendance.)”’ 


“The economic life of the community was improved by the estab- 
lishment of a canning plant, a refrigeration and meat-curing plant, a 
community hatchery, the planting of thousands of trees, and the ter- 
racing of land. Pupils did not formerly engage in such activities, since 
no effort was made to adapt the work of the school to community 
needs.” 


“As a result of a study of conditions in the community, a district- 
wide recreational program, centered at the high school, was inaugu- 
rated for adults and students. A camp in the mountains was leased to 
provide ‘outings’ for the under-privileged children. The home-eco- 
nomics teachers worked with the community on a program of home 
beautification. Students in biology classes grew many shrubs and 
plants for distribution in the community. These activities resulted 
from classroom work.” 


“As we made a more determined effort to meet the varied needs of 
the boys and girls in our school, we found ourselves turning to the 
community for help; and as we did so, we saw numerous opportunities 
for helping our students by assisting them to become an important part 
of the community and of its efforts to improve. We have found in our 
community a wide field for study and practical application of the skills 
learned in the classroom—a field where most of our high school classes 
frequently visit, study, and work.” : 
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“Finding that many of our people needed help in filling out income 
tax forms and that the men from the Office of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue were overworked, a class in general mathematics volunteered 
to go into all of the communities and assist taxpayers in making their 
returns. The class made preparation by studying booklets issued by 
the government and by discussing possible difficulties. A schedule was 
set up, allotting several hours of one day per week for four weeks to 
each of the fourteen communities. Twenty-seven pupils assisted about 
2,700 people. The men with whom they worked commented favor- 
ably. One man told the instructor that the boys were doing a splendid 
job and would find it a good field if they wished to follow it up as a 
career. 

“The evaluation of this project, as presented below, was made by 
the pupils themselves: 

“¢ ‘When our class first discussed the possibility of helping the people 
of our district fill out their income tax forms, we did not dream that 
our help would be received with so much enthusiasm. We decided 
to help the people because we thought this kind of work was related 
to what we were doing in the classroom, and it would be an invalu- 
able service to our communities. 

‘‘ ‘We obtained much pleasure and valuable experience from assist- 
ing the people with their returns, and, after we had finished, our 
records showed that we had helped about 2,700 people. 

** ‘While discussing some of our experiences, we named some of the 
many ways in which we were helped by the project. The things 
that proved to be assets to us ranged over such a wide field that 
things like being improved in spelling and learning to use common 
sense were included among them. Some more common values we 
obtained from the project were how to meet and talk with people 
intelligently, how to act when in a responsible position, and how to 
put into actual practice facts learned in the classroom. Our knowl- 
edge of how to fill out a tax form helped us to have a better concep- 
tion of internal revenue laws, and, of course, we can use some of the 
things learned in later years in filling out our own income tax blanks. 
*“ “A Summary of the Values We Obtained from the Work: 

In addition to practice in mathematics, we learned: 
How to meet and talk with people. 
How to put into actual practice facts learned in class. 
To fill out our own tax returns. 
To be responsible. 
To spell better. 
To use common sense. 
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Of the living standards of the average person in our com- 
munity, 

The meaning of surtax and normal tax. 

What exemptions were allowed under the law. 

That people were honest in claiming exemptions. 

How to work under pressure. 

To be of service to our community without expecting 
remuneration’.” 


These statements are representative of a multitude of similar statements 
to be found in the published and unpublished accounts of the work in the 
schools. They give ample evidence that the schools developed, as an inci- 
dent to the process of constructing a program based upon local needs, school 
work that was highly particularized with respect to the needs found in a 
given community. 


Activities of the Schools Became Highly Purposeful 


Another outcome of the Study was a distinct change in the nature of the 
goals which gave direction and motivation to activities undertaken by the 
schools. The influence that purpose has upon learning is well-known. 
Purpose as a psychological factor and as a necessary factor in appraising the 
learning value of school activities will be treated in the following chapter. 
Here, school purposes will be discussed in the sense of the goals or objectives 
toward which school work was oriented. 

At the outset of the Study, most of the schools had broad purposes or 
“objectives” quite similar to those professed by other schools. Typically 
they sought to prepare pupils for the duties and obligations of citizenship, 
to promote the physical and mental well-being of their pupils, and to equip 
their pupils with the moral and intellectual requisites to a good life. But 
they sought these worthy goals by the circuitous route of such intermediary 
purposes as insuring the pupils’ mastery of the basic skills of reading, their 
mastery of the conventional content of subject matters, and their acquanit- 
ance with a minimum number of selected literary masterpieces. 

During the course of the Study, many teachers without losing sight of 
their ultimate educational purposes began choosing means to these goals 
that differed radically from the intermediary purposes formerly accepted. 
A direct consequence of this shift in the means used to accomplish the funda- 
mental purposes of education was the fact that activities of the schools and 
elassrooms were often directed to specific and immediately purposeful ends. 
Evidence of this re-direction in the activities of the schools is to be found 
n the following quotations from their records. 


‘“We teachers have found that students usually develop more quickly 
and do more and better work when they plan by jobs or in terms of 
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goals rather than by classes, periods, or subjects. We place little em- 
phasis on the names of subjects to be studied, concentrating on jobs 
to be done and goals to be reached. We also believe that scheduling 
and planning are best done with the student.” 


“We (the faculty) feel that students can profit by having to think for 
themselves in deciding what they need to get out of their school work 
and how they can best go about reaching their goals. In the same 
way, we feel that they get a great deal of good from being allowed to 
plan their day-by-day jobs. In scheduling we have tried to consider 
the individual student, his needs and interests, and various arrange- 
ments have been tried in our effort to provide for these. 


This orientation of work with respect to highly specific and immediate 
goals was not limited to the pupils’ activities but also characterized the work 
of the teachers. This observation is supported by statements similar to the 
following: 


“Jt (participation in the Study) has contributed to teacher growth. 
It has stimulated teachers to identify and study community problems. 
The teachers have attended workshops, have taught in workshops, and — 
have done graduate work with the definite aim in mind of improving 
their ability to do a better job at school. 

“It has stimulated the school to codperate more fully with the other 
schools of the county, with community agencies, and with colleges and _ 
universities of this area. At present the teachers of —————— County 
are organized in study groups working on such problems as instruc- 
tional material, organization, and classes for remedial work on the 
junior high level.” 


“Sometimes it is hard for a youngster to realize that he can have a 
share in deciding what he will make of himself and in planning how 
to accomplish his purposes. He may be inclined to sit back and wait 
for the teacher to tell him what to do. Formerly we decided these 
things for students, but we have come to believe that to do so requires 
very little thinking on the student’s part and that if he is to amount to 
very much, he must use his intelligence in solving problems as they 
arise. We, therefore, try to help each one find out for himself what | 
things he needs to do to become a successful person and help him make 
plans to get these things done. This does not mean that the teachers 
let the students do anything they want to all year or even all day; in 
fact, it means just the opposite. It means that the teachers take time 
to work with each student, until together they decide what his needs, 
goals, and ambitions are, and what he must do to achieve them. The 
teachers and pupil together plan his school day to include all the things 
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that seem to be good for him. Thus, instead of requiring him to take 
certain subjects such as American history, mathematics, and English, 
we require him first to use his own intelligence to help figure out what 
is best for him and then to do what is necessary to reach his goals.” 


“Recognizing that the needs of each student were unique, we first 
tried to draw up a list of general needs which would serve as a guide 
in planning with children; then we expected to plan with each child 
and throughout the year insist that he work toward meeting these 
needs which he, the teacher, and parent agreed were important for 
him. The general list indicated that each student needs: 


To have as good a home as he can get with available help. 

To know what is happening in the world and something of the rea- 
sons why. 

To know how to live in a democracy. 

To have practice in making decisions. 

To know his own needs. 

To be able to read, write, and figure. 

To have a sound body and ability and willingness to keep it so. 

To be able to understand what he reads. 

To have opportunity to pursue and develop interests and purposes 
of his own. 

To develop the habit of recreating in a variety of ways. 

To develop vocational skills and interests. 

To form the habit of doing good work in school. 

To develop good work habits. 

To have opportunity for creative expression. 

To be able to dress and behave properly. 

To form the habit of keeping his surroundings clean, neat, and 
orderly. 

To be responsible in the care of equipment. 

To be engaged in doing things which make sense to him. 

To be in a school situation where he is pleasantly happy. 

To have a feeling of accomplishment. 


In order to facilitate this planning with students, the faculty assigned 
each student, after considerable deliberation, to that teacher who they felt 
could help the particular student most.” 

‘In addition, (to a more specific listing) the following ‘shifts’ in the fac- 
ulty’s thinking were identified through this analysis: 

(1) From the concept that the major function of the school is to give stu- 
dents academic training and college preparation, to the belief that the 
school is an agency of society to improve the lives of all children. 
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(2) From the concept that a school program and policies should be made 
by the faculty alone, to a feeling that they should be developed codperatively 
by the faculty, parents, and students. 

(3) From preoccupation with subject matter as such, to an emphasis 
upon an understanding of students and of educationally sound ways of 
working with them.” 

These excerpts from the schools’ records serve to substantiate and make 
clear something of the nature of the re-orientation that came about in the 
activities of the teachers and pupils. The points of reference for school 
work became new goals and purposes, intermediary to the long-range ob- 
jectives of the school. These intermediary goals tended to become more 
closely associated with the things that children commonly are interested in, 
are doing, or wish to do and to become. So far as the teachers were con- 
cerned, these goals tended to swing their preoccupation from the teaching 
of subjects to a chief concern for the individual pupil, together with the de- 
velopment of school and classroom programs that would promote his per- 
sonal growth. It will be observed, however, that this characteristic of the 
schools did not mean that the long-range purposes previously held to had 
been abandoned. What the schools sought were new means to these ends 
—means which would carry more purpose and interest for the pupils. 


The Schools and Classrooms Developed Programs and Procedures with the Flexibility 
Required to Meet Individual Needs 


Traditional school organization, which divided the school day into a set 
number of periods of fixed length and which divided the student body into 
classes and grades, did not lend itself to the ways of working which devel- 
oped in many of the Study schools. It became necessary, therefore, for 
administrators and teachers to experiment with organizational procedures 
which were believed to be more appropriate to the demands of the work 
under way in the schools. What was needed, primairly, were flexible 
scheduling and organizational procedures. 

The means by which the schools and teachers attempted to provide this 
flexibility ranged from very simple devices to elaborate and complex reor- 
ganizations of the total school program. For example, in some classrooms 
the changes involved nothing more than unscrewing the desks from the 
floor and putting in tables and chairs to allow groups of students to work 
more effectively. In others, a “long-period” was provided for, and sched- 
ules were so arranged as to allow two or more teachers and students with 
common goals to work together when necessary and as long as necessary. 
In some cases, subjects required of all students were scheduled for the first- 
half of the school day and the remaining half-day left free for individual 
work. Some schools retained their schedules but grouped students in some 
areas according to needs rather than upon the basis of grade levels. 
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It is evident that in these attempts to provide flexibility, as in other at- 
tempts which the schools made to improve their programs, no one fixed 
plan was found to be satisfactory. The following statements from Study 
reports (representing accounts of developments in the schools during the 
school year, 1940-41) illustrate a variety of adjustments which were being 
made at that time. Some schools may have had many such plans in opera- 
tion at one time. 


““A teacher worked all day with a group of thirty tenth-grade pupils. 
Restrictions of schedule or subject requirements for these children were re- 
moved. She had available all the resources of the school for the purpose 
of attempting to discover their needs and interests and to direct them in 
desirable educational experiences.” 


“The four science teachers in (a school) and all their equipment were 
made available to all the pupils taking science at a particular period. Thus, 
rather than being restricted to a single subject with a single teacher, a pupil 
could work on any problem in the area of science that seemed good for him.” 


“(In one school) the schedule was developed around interest groupings 
of pupils rather than in terms of grade levels or subject groupings. This 
was done in order that pupils could work on things they considered impor- 
tant without the restrictions of time and of subject or grade requirements 
ordinarily found.” 


“(In a large high school) the schedule provided for a ‘block program,’ 
where a group of pupils taking the same courses worked together all day. 
This meant that a group of five or six teachers had exactly the same pupils 
in their classes and were able to plan their work together so as to meet more 
nearly the needs of the particular children. These teachers met together 
regularly for purposes of planning and appraising the work.” 


“The resources of a group of teachers were brought to bear on the studies 
being carried on by individual pupils, in order that the abilities and expe- 
riences of a number of teachers would be available for help. This was done 
in a two-hour ‘general studies’ course taught by teachers trained in various 
subject fields, through scheduling a series of sections at the same time and 
in the same wing of the building.” 


“(In a small high school) each pupil planned with a teacher his day-by- 
day study and work in terms of his particular needs without regard to grade 
level, courses, subjects, time and place schedule, already available equip- 
ment, the choices of other pupils, and other limitations commonly found. 
In this situation, one teacher assumed responsibility for general guidance 
of the pupil’s work, while all other teachers were available for help at points 
where needed.” 
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“Tt would seem that the biggest factor in their (the teachers’) success has 
been the planning periods which were provided in their daily schedules. 
The teachers of the several sections of each grade meet daily during the 
regular school day with the chairman for purposes of planning, exchanging 
ideas, getting suggestions from one another, etc. Students attend these 
planning meetings when they are needed to share in making decisions con- 
cerning the work under way.” 


“One of the obvious needs of those who are entering high school from 
the elementary schools of the district is help in getting acquainted with the 
entire program of the school. These pupils need help in finding what op- 
portunities are available to them as they begin to plan their high-school 
work. In an attempt to serve better those entering high school it was 
planned so that one teacher worked with a group of thirty eighth-grade 
children during the entire school day. This arrangement has proved so 
satisfactory that each year the number of these classes has increased to the 
point where in the near future all of the eighth-grade pupils will be placed 
in groups of this kind. The unbroken daily association allows the teacher 
a greatly increased opportunity to learn the intellectual, physical, and emo- 
tional life of each child, to know his home life and environment, and to 
help him plan school work that will fit his own individual needs and abili- 
ties. This arrangement of the eighth-grade classes has the additional ad- 
vantage of flexibility in scheduling. Trips can be taken by the group with- 
out interfering with the work of other groups in the school and without the 
time limitations that would be involved if the pupils were responsible to 
other teachers in the school.” 


“There are many problems to be faced each year in the matter of sched- 
uling, but we believe there are good reasons for our working the way we do. 
The schedule is arranged and modified to fit the existing needs of students. 
and community in the way that seems best to all of us at a particular time. 
Our way of working is planned in the same way that we go about other 
aspects of our work, and we are always on the look-out for ways to improve. 
We have made changes from time to time, not ever having found the one 
perfect answer to our question: ‘How shall we work so that we can best 
meet the most and greatest needs of the largest number of people?’ 


“Moreover, we have found it necessary to adjust our schedules to meet 
the changes in the people with whom we work. The boys and girls them- 
selves grow and develop; and, as they become capable of sharing more and 
more responsibility, we feel it wise to give it to them. Their needs and 


goals are changing, too, their ways of living; and the school tries to adjust 
itself to meet these changes.” 


The number of illustrations included in a report of this kind is necessarily 
limited. An effort has been made here to show some of the means used by 
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the teachers in their attempts to develop teaching situations which would 
promote each student’s opportunity to study and work in accordance with 
his unique needs and abilities. Educational programs developed for the 
purpose of helping people to live better—the general objective in these 
schools—demanded a high degree of flexibility in the program as a whole 
as well as in the classrooms. This point has been further demonstrated in 
other illustrations cited throughout the report. 


The Schools Were Constantly Changing 


School procedures and activities in Study schools tended to be complex 
rather than simple. As a consequence, many of the previous descriptions 
of the ways the schools and classes worked throughout the Study not only 
illustrated points already considered but also have portrayed school and 
classroom activities which may have impressed the reader as being uncon- 
ventional. Many of these activities were unconventional in the sense that 
they differed from those commonly found in schools. This unconvention- 
ality resulted, in a large measure, from a re-direction in the work of the 
teachers and pupils. For example, in one instance, direction of the school 
program toward aiding children in their adjustments and success in com- 
munity life resulted in the “unconventional” practice reflected in the follow- 
ing excerpt from a school record: 


‘Parents, teachers, and pupils, planning coédperatively and seeking 
ways of improving existing conditions in the community, turned their 
attention to the homes and improvements that could be brought about 
in them. Home-economics teachers, perhaps because of the nature of 
their training, took the most active part; but many other teachers also 
worked with their groups on this way of making the community better. 
Because in our district most budgets have to be stretched over the 
‘must-haves’ in order to get the ‘nice-to-haves,’ emphasis throughout 
the project was placed on the most economical ways to make homes 
more pleasant and attractive. The following jobs have been done by 
pupils in connection with this project: 

Six made draped dressing tables, costing less than $1.00 each. 

One made a window seat. 

Twenty-five worked on slip covers, costing between $1.00 and $4.00 

each. 

Six made curtains. 

Thirty rearranged furniture to conform to a more pleasing plan. 

Two made kitchen cabinets from silk boxes, so that the only cost 

was for paint; another painted cabinets. 

Four re-finished furniture. 

Twelve studied the best selection and arrangements of pictures and 

other accessories and then rearranged their own. 
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“Much of the material used for the decoration of rooms was made 
in the vocational department. In the textile department of our school 
the boys have woven various materials, including upholstery fabrics 
suitable for slip covers that sell for as little as eight cents per yard, 
hundreds of sheets (50c), towels (8c), and pillow cases (25c) that have 
been sold for use in the homes, and cloth for men’s shirts which can 
be bought for as little as twenty-five cents per shirt length. All these 
materials are available to parents who wish to purchase them, and 
home budgets have been helped to “do a little stretching.” 


The illustrations presented throughout this report, particularly in this 
chapter, indicate something of the wide variety of experiences that were 
available in the schools. At the same time it seems clear that many of 
these school and classroom activities were of types not commonly found. 
Parenthetically, it should be reported in this connection that the teachers 
in the Study schools did not think of these newer practices as being “‘pro- 
gressive” or “unconventional.” They veiwed them simply as the best 
means they knew of to attain conventional educational ends which they ac- 
cepted. 


The fact that the schools were endeavoring to improve community life 
not only led to the acceptance of the school as a center for many “‘new” 
activities. In many cases it led also to the “discovery” that the community 
offered many learning opportunities which were often superior to those 
provided within the walls of the schools. As administrators became con- 
vinced of this they made it possible for students to work outside the school 
and classroom, whenever it seemed an appropriate means of carrying on 
their projects and studies. In such cases students were not “excused from 
classes,”’ for such work was considered an integral part of their educational 
programs; they were regarded as being in classes even though working outside 
the classroom. Students worked where and when it seemed wise and best. 
It need hardly be said that, as a consequence, some of the “‘teaching”’ was 
done outside of the school and at ‘“‘unconventional”” hours. Such proced- 


ures as those just described are expressed in a school report in the following 
fashion: 


“Two girls, trained in the power-sewing course, were offered full- 
time jobs at the end of a six-weeks’ training period. Because the jobs 
were very important to them at this time, they were allowed to take 
the work, continue home economics by sewing and cooking at home, 
study English by reading at the public library and at home, and re- 
porting their activities in writing to the school. The work done in 
these fields was evaluated by periodic examinations of the finished 
products and by a teacher who met the girls in town after work hours.” 
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Another example of such unconventional practice and one involving a 
student’s work for a full quarter, comes from a school reporting that pro- 
visions were made for a senior student majoring in commercial work to 
spend one full quarter in a distant city where she had an opportunity to 
secure practical office experience while on the job. Careful plans were 
made with a committee composed of her teachers and an alumna of the 
school, who was working in the same office and who agreed to serve as the 
student’s counselor. The student submitted weekly progress reports to her 
committee, which, in turn, sent the student criticisms and suggestions de- 
signed to serve as a guide for study and improvement in her chosen voca- 
tion. This experience was regarded as an integral part of the student’s 
program of high school studies. 

As work progressed in the schools, a wider range of reading and reference 
materials was found to be essential to the kind of work undertaken by stu- 
dents. In addition, the students needed free access to these materials and 
freedom to use the library without restrictions frequently associated with 
fixed class and study-hall schedules. Some of the “unconventional” class- 
room work and library procedures developed in support of the students’ 
work are commented upon in the following quotation from a school record. 


“The library was once two adjoining classrooms on the west side of 
the hall. Changes in our program have demanded more books and 
reading space. An expanding library needed more than the one room 
that was the library a few years ago, so a second room was added. A 
student group interested in the improvement of the library made it a 
part of their work to develop plans for adding a second room, and a 
very attractive library resulted. Dividing the double room are three 
high arches, the middle one being used as a doorway, and the others 
fitted with built-in magazine shelves accessible from both sides. The 
library is one of the favorite spots on the campus, and children come 
and go as they need help there. Miss (the librarian) and a staff of stu- 
dent assistants are ready to help at all times. 

“Recently a third room was added as a place for the vertical files, 
or materials bureau, where the librarian and her assistants keep on file 
many kinds of pamphlets, booklets, and illustrative matter, arranged 
by subjects. 

“The library is well stocked with textbooks, recreational reading, 
informational reading, magazines, and newspaper. Instead of buying 
individual textbooks, students pay a small fee out of which all kinds of 
books are purchased. Students use these as they need them, and as 
everyone will not be using the same books at one time, it is possible to 
buy more kinds of books in smaller numbers, thus affording greater 
variety for everybody at small individual expense. The students them- 
selves help select the books ordered each year and eagerly look forward 
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to the new ones, both fiction and books for use in classes. The circu- 
lation has greatly increased in the past five years, and the reading done 
by most of the students is more varied than formerly.” 


It will be recalled that at the beginning of the Study, the Commission on 
Curricular Problems and Research secured the codperation of colleges and 
universities of the Southern Association in waiving the usual college-en- 
trance requirements. Students were to be admitted to these institutions 
upon the recommendation of their respective faculties, rather than upon the 
completion of a pre-determined number of units of work. On the whole, 
the thirty-three schools adhered more or less closely to the usual pattern of 
college-entrance requirements in determining a student’s readiness for col- 
lege, but deviations in the kind and amount of preparation were not unusual. 
When students demonstrated “readiness,” for example, it was possible for 
the faculty to recommend them for admission to college regardless of the 
amount of time they had spent in school and the number and kind of high 
school ‘‘units” earned. 

There were numerous instances, particularly after our entry into the war, 
where students were recommended to college at the end of their third year 
of high school work. One school, already having an eleven-year program 
instead of the more usual twelve years, recommended a number of their 
students to a neighboring university upon the successful completion of three 
and one-half years of high school study. A follow-up of these students re- 
vealed that they did superior work in college. More specific comment on 
the college performance of the schools’ graduates is included in the following 
chapter. 


The Schools Were Constantly Changing 


Pointing out that the schools were constantly changing, may appear to 
the reader as unnecessary repetition. But change in the schools and class- 
rooms was one of their most noticeable characteristics, and hence should be 
mentioned briefly in this enumeration of features that came to characterize 
the Study schools. To some this characteristic of the schools proved a dis- 
concerting one. Persons who commonly were able to comprehend and 
pass judgment on a school through an examination of its present status, 
found it difficult to evaluate work under way in the participating schools. 
One visit to a school, unless it was made by one who had an appreciation 
of the truly developmental character of the work, was apt to lead to limited 
understanding and inaccurate appraisal. The nature of the method being 
used meant that teachers within the schools were constantly testing out, 
discarding, revising, testing out again, and changing the school program 
in whole or in part. Sound judgment of the worth of such programs could 
not be based upon observation of the activities in progress at any one time, 
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that is, upon a “cross section”? view; but rather needed to be based upon 
frequent observations so spaced as to reflect the developmental character 
of the work. 

That change characterized the schools has been so generously documented 
throughout previous pages of this report it seems unnecessary to include 
additional evidence at this point. However, the following summary taken 
from a school report will supplement other evidence since it casts one type 
of change in the form of a five-year summary. 


TABLE I 
A SumMaARy OF CHANGES IN SCHEDULING OVER A Frve-YEAR PERIOD 
School No. of Ex- Year of Length of Combination of 
Year tended Periods High School Period Areas 
| esa Sega as ann a a ae aS ce a RE 
1937-38 oO 
eran ere enesewe save eee ie AR tt nn ee es TEAR 
1938-39 2 Ist 2hrs. English & History 
Sse ee od a Es eh a ee Bae 
1939-40 6 Ist and 2nd 2 hrs. Math. & Science 


English & History 
a et ee i ee 
1940-41 12 Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 3 hrs. 2 classes in Social 
Studies, Language 
Arts, and Science 


2 hrs. 2 classes in Social 
Studies and Science 


2 hrs. 8 classes in Social 
Studies & Language 
Arts 


1941-42 14 Ist, 2nd, and grd 4 hrs. 1 freshman class 
Eng., Hist., Sci., 
and Math. 


3 hrs. 1 freshman class 
Eng., Hist., & Sci. 


2 hrs. 2 freshman classes 
Eng. & Hist. 
monhnse 2 freshman classes 
Math. & Sci. 
2hrs. 4 sophomore classes 


Eng. & History 


2hrs. 4 junior classes 
Eng. & History 
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The changes in teachers’ responsibilities, in the pupils’ school day, in 
grading and reporting, which of necessity accompanied the schedule changes 
outlined above, are, upon reflection, obvious to those familiar with high 
school programs and teaching. 

Change in the schools was not of random character. It was the result of 
studied attempts to find better ways. Some of the purposes which gave 
direction and stability to the schools’ changes is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing quotation from one of the reports developed by a faculty during the 
course of its work: 


“All of the things that have been done in the school, even those done 
during one year, could not be put into the story. However, the things 
that seem most important at this time have been included. When 
another story is written, the things that seem important then will be 
described. We are able to see, even now, many additional things that 
should be done by our school. As life in our country and community 
changes, the needs of our community and of our boys and girls will 
change. As the needs change, the teachers, pupils, and parents will be 
able to see more and more things that our school should do.” 


In concluding, the observation should be made that change was a nec- 
essary result of the teachers’ use of the scientific method. To state the mat- 
ter negatively, absence of continuous change was to be taken as prima facie 
evidence that the method was not in use. 


The Schools Were Engaged in a Continuous Effort to Define Their True Function in 
Society 


The history of American education is marked by periods of intense effort 
to define the basic role that should be played by our system of public educa- 
tion. From time to time there have been national committees that have 
issued pronouncements concerning the principles, issues, and functions of 
education. It has been conventional practice in the South for state com- 
mittees and school faculties to develop a preamble of educational purpose 
and function as a preface to their curriculum studies. However, and again 
conventionally, once this task has been accomplished, it need be repeated 
only at long intervals. In the case of the Study schools, on the other hand, 
this definition of educational function was constantly “on-the-make.” This 
fact is of sufficient importance to be singled out as an outcome of the Study 
to receive mention among those listed as characterizing schools. 

Some excerpts taken from the formal and informal records of the Study, 
which are representative of many similar statements recorded from time to 
time by the teachers and schools, are presented below. ‘The excerpts them- 
selves give insight into the character of the teachers’ philosophical reflec- 
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tions with respect to their school’s true function at one moment only. It is 


the frequency with which these products of reflection were recorded that is of 
special significance. 


“An educational program which recognizes the needs and abilities 
of the individuals reflects the belief that society is best served by a 
school which provides pupils an opportunity to acquire those knowl- 
edges and abilities most needed for constructive participation in com- 
munity life.” 


“One of the chief aims of the system of education in any country is 
to train the youth for good citizenship. Each nation’s idea of good 
citizenship and of the kind of person who can be called a good citizen 
determines the kind of education the country provides. In the United 
States of America, we believe that a good citizen has certain rights and 
privileges and that each of these carries with it a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. Dependability, punctuality, vocational competency, and 
codperation with others are necessary qualities of the person who would 
be a good citizen. But there are still others: since a democracy such as 
ours depends on the people themselves for its leadership, it can continue 
to exist only as our citizens show initiative, ability to recognize our 
problems, and coéperation in planning and carrying out effective ways 
of getting needed things done. In addition, our people must willingly 
impose upon themselves the self-discipline necessary for acting in ways 
that will make for group, as well as individual, welfare.” 


‘“‘_________ school recognizes the fact that the boys and girls of 
our community today are its adult citizens of tomorrow. We recog- 
nize, too, that the qualities needed for good citizenship in the school 
are the same as those needed for good citizenship in the community, 
the state, and the nation. Therefore, the development of these quali- 
ties in our boys and girls has been one of the major purposes of our 
school work.”’ 


“Our aim is further to emphasize the fact that the school is a vital, 
necessary part of the community and not a separate institution which 
is simply located there. The community is the laboratory for all worth- 
while school work, and we want our pupils to be active participants in 
all phases of its life. We want them to take part on church and club 
programs, to assist in organizing and carrying out the recreational 
activities of the community, and to put into practice at home the things 
they have learned in their school work.” 


“‘There’s more to it (our democratic way of life) than having a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people. It even goes 
beyond our attempting to educate all people for successful living in 
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our democracy and to bring the intelligence of all to bear on the prob- 
lems we have to face together. These things are, of course, vital to the 
perpetuation of our way of life, but real democratic living includes 
more. ‘There’s the opportunity each fellow has to excel in something, 
to become somebody; and there’s the recognition of ability wherever 
it is found, the recognition of superiority in things other than wealth 
or power or social position. It includes also the spirit of codperation 
that enables everyone to work together and the friendliness that makes 
for happiness. Then there is the feeling of equality that erases the 
idea that some people are too good to work and live with some other 
people. All of these are things which (we) here are trying to practice.” 


Such statements as these were prepared by teachers and schools with 
such frequency as to indicate that the process of “setting one’s bearings” 
was, in a very real sense, a continuing one. Perhaps this was to be expected 
—certainly it seems desirable. As has been shown throughout this report, 
change characterized the schools and classrooms. If change was to be con- 
structive, if the continuous testing out, revising, and testing out again was 
to have positive, not random direction, then it must be paralleled with 
constant definition and reference to the fundamental function of the school. 
And this function was faced by most teachers through continued attention to 
the question: ““What do children and parents rightly expect of our schools?” 
Another point, discernable in this connection, is the fact that function and 
practice were intimately associated in the teachers’ deliberations. The 
practicability as well as the results of experimental undertakings have been 
shown at many points in this report to have been determined in terms of 
their consistency with the ultimate goals sought by the teachers. 


These, then, were the discernable characteristics of the participating 
schools—one outcome of the Study. It is not to be inferred that these char- 
acteristics existed in equal degree in all the schools, or that these were their 
only characteristics. But it may be accepted that those which have been 
elaborated upon were typical of the schools where the scientific method as 
a means of effecting educational improvement was in general use; and that, 
in large measure, the extent to which the method was used determined the 
degree to which these characteristics emerged in each school. 


Attention can now be given to the consequences of schools having such 
characteristics in so far as these consequences are expressed in the learnings 
and accomplishments of the pupils attending them. This matter will be 
treated in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS 


Schools and classrooms such as those characterized in the preceding chap- 
ter meant that young people in these schools were having experiences quite 
different from those to be had in conventional high schools. Probably the 
reader has already arrived at the conclusion that such experiences almost 
certainly would mean differences in the learning which took place. Never- 
theless, it seems desirable to examine further into the nature of the learn- 
ing which did result. 

At the outset, emphasis is placed on the fact that the experiences, and 
consequent learnings to be had in the Study schools went beyond the mas- 
tery of organized bodies of subject matter and the acquisition of skill in 
certain tools essential to further learning. And these learnings, those that 
resulted from a more intimate, personal, and purposeful part in the edu- 
Cative process, were the outcomes which most of those engaged in the South- 
ern Study would consider of greatest importance. Before giving considera- 
tion to them, however, let us raise first a question concerning the extent to 
which pupils in the schools of the Study did acquire the more conventional 
learnings, the subject matter, and skills for which the American high school 
typically is held responsible. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN SUBJECT MATTER 


Evidence bearing on the extent to which pupils from the Study schools 
acquired the learnings which are usually assumed to be the sought for out- 
comes of high school instruction is available from two sources: first, from 
the results of standardized achievement tests, and secondly, from the success 
which graduates from Southern Study schools had in handling conventional 
college work. 

The reader will readily recognize the inappropriateness in terms of the 
purpose of the Southern Study of any centrally-conducted, uniform pro- 
gram for the testing of pupils from the participating schools. A study de- 
signed to encourage local experimentation and one where the central or- 
ganization, the Commission, had agreed to evaluate in terms of the objec- 
tives stated by the schools themselves (see Chapter II), should not, in fact 
could not legitimately, restrict participants by imposing, however cleverly, 
a uniform testing program. To do so would, in effect, mean saying to the 
schools: “Experiment. Yes; but be sure you achieve the objectives we 
think are important and propose to judge you by!” 

The absence of a central testing program did not mean, however, that 
no standardized achievement testing was done. In the face of the many 
changes under way, the schools themselves were commonly concerned about 
the informational and skills-learning of their students. The fact is, the 
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amount of testing that was done in the schools was considerable. For pur- 
poses of their own, as one means of determining how well they were getting 
along with projects which they had under way, thousands of tests were given 
in the thirty-three schools. 

In order to get some idea of how pupils from the participating schools 
compared with pupils from other schools, in 1942 the director requested all 
principals to make available the results from any standardized achievement 
tests which recently had been given in their schools and for which records 
could be obtained. From this request came the results from some 8,000 
standard test records, heterogeneous in nature and having been adminis- 
tered for a great variety of purposes. 

An analysis of these test results will not, of course, make possible compari- 
sons of the “experimental” schools with “control” schools. Nor will it show 
how the achievement of the pupils in the thirty-three schools compared with 
the achievement of pupils in these same schools prior to participation in the 
Study. Comparing the performance of this sample of pupils with the 
“norms” for the various tests will, however, throw light on the extent to 
which children from the participating schools learned information and 
skills of the sort commonly achieved in high school. 

A detailed analysis of these test results has been reported elsewhere.t 
Here we shall be content with summarizing the results and reporting, again, 
the rather obvious conclusion to be drawn from them. Usable test results 
from the fields of English, mathematics, science, and social studies were re- 
ported from twenty-one schools and, in all, from eighty-six different groups 
of students. The total number of pupils reported on was 8,416. These 
came from all high school grades above the seventh. The groups tested 
varied in size. The median group had sixty children in it; seven groups 
were of more than 400 pupils, while fifteen had less than twenty-five. The 
tests used were of great variety; fifteen different English tests, eight different 
mathematics tests, six science tests, and five social studies tests. 

Comparisons were made between the median scores of these eighty-six 
groups of Study pupils and “‘norms’’ for the tests. The norms commonly 
used were those reported by the authors of the tests; in a few cases state 
norms or norms from nearby higher institutions were used. 

The results can be summarized quickly. Of the eighty-six groups tested, 
fifty-nine, or more than two-thirds of them, were at or above the norms. 
Fifty-four groups, well over one half of them, exceeded the norms. Because 
the achievement tended to be higher in the larger groups tested, an analysis 
in terms of the number of pupils who were from groups that equalled or 
exceeded the norms revealed even higher achievement. More than eighty 


per cent of the pupils tested were from groups that equalled or exceeded the 
norms on the tests. 


1 The SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, vol. VII, May 1943, pp. 253-303. 
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The following table summarizes the results for the four subject-matter 
areas in which tests were given: 


TABLE I 
: Percentage of Groups Percentage of Pupils — 

Subject Tested That Equalled Tested That Were in Groups 

or Exceeded Norms Which Equalled or Exceeded 
Norms 

; 

English 75 84 
Mathematics 54 68 
Science 58 86 
Social Studies 85 92 


It will be seen that the achievement as compared with the norms was 
highest in social studies and lowest in mathematics, with English and science 
occupying the middle position. Even in mathematics, however, well over 
one-half of the groups equalled or exceeded the norms, and more than two- 
thirds of the children were from these superior groups. 


The authors, perhaps even more than the reader, are aware of the vary- 
ing conditions under which these tests were given and of the numerous va- 
riables that were uncontrolled. They are also aware of the lack of statis- 
tical refinements in their treatment of the data. In spite of any limitations, 
however, unless one is willing to accuse the schools of mis-reporting the data 
for no understandable reason, the accumulation of facts which have been 
summarized here leads inevitably to the conclusion that use of the method 
of the Study as an instrument of school improvement resulted in more learn- 
ing of the informational and skills sort than is commonly achieved in the 
typical American high school. (Or, shall we be conservative and say just 
as much?) The truth is that those of us who have worked with standard- 
ized tests in the South are well aware that such achievement is not too 
common in Southern high schools. 


If one is willing to assume that the subject-matter learning which students 
do in high school is related to their achievement in college, then further 
evidence bearing on such learnings is at hand. Systematic study of the 
performance of graduates from the schools of the Study who entered higher 
institutions of the region was not a responsibility assigned to the staff or to 
the schools. Instead, responsibility for this “follow-up study” was dele- 
gated by the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research to a joint 
committee from that Commission and the Commission on Institutions of 
digher Education. Definitive information on the success which graduates 
rom the thirty-three secondary schools had in college must, therefore, await 
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a report of this committee. Enough data are at hand already, however, 
for us to predict, in general terms at least, what the committee’s findings 
will be. 

The fact that an organized “follow-up” of graduates was delegated to 
another body did not mean that the teachers and administrators in the 
schools were unconcerned with, and paid no attention to, the work which 
their graduates did in college. All of the schools assumed that one of their 
functions involved getting some of their students ready for college. Actu- 
ally, because they were no more than human, many of the teachers and 
principals were particularly anxious concerning the performance of ‘‘their 
graduates’ in college. They, too, wanted to see the effects of their ‘‘experi- 
mentation” as these were reflected in college work. Informal studies have, 
therefore, been made in most of the schools. In a few cases these have 
been formalized and reported in the literature.2 Reports from these studies 
indicate that the graduates have done well in college. Their grades have 
been satisfactory, usually higher than those made by graduates from the 
same schools prior to entering the Study, and often above the average of the 
grades given in the institutions which they have attended. Furthermore, 
the graduates have actively participated in college life; and, although often 
critical of the colleges, they have made satisfactory adjustments to them. 

The reader may or may not have been surprised by these findings con- 
cerning the achievements of Study pupils. Certainly, the findings would 
contain no surprise for many of those participating in the enterprise. The 
evaluation of results was an integral element in the method of the Southern 
Study. In cases where evidence on subject matter achievement seemed 
appropriate to this evaluation, the evidence was sought. When records in 
college appeared pertinent to problems under investigation, these, too, the 
schools went after. Where the method of the Study was in use, teachers 
and administrators wanted to know the extent to which their pupils were 
achieving the ends which they had accepted as being of worth. And in 
general they did know. 


LEARNINGS OF A PERSONAL-SOCIAL NATURE 


The learnings most cherished by those intimately associated with the 
Study, however, were not those reflected in high scores on achievement 
tests or by good grades in college. Rather, the more “fundamental” out- 
comes were those directly related to the personal, social, and intellectual 
development of students. Learnings of a personal nature—a broadening 
of interests, the development of acceptable purposes, the formation of good 
habits of work, learning careful planning, the assumption of responsibility 
and the need for constant evaluation; and learnings with wide social impli- 


2 See, for example, M. L. Orr, “Montevallo High School Experimental Program,” 
the SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, vol. IX, February, 1945, pp. 110-18. 
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cations—skill in democratic group procedures, habits of direct attack on 
social problems—were the kinds of learnings which many teachers sought. 
The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to presenting certain evidence 
bearing on such learnings by pupils in the Southern Study schools. 

Satisfactory evidence relating to these more fundamental learnings of a 
personal and social nature is hard to get. This is largely a result of their 
complexity, of the fact that they are “higher-order” learnings. They are 
not matters of knowledge, or of skills, or of attitudes; yet they include all 
of these. They are essentially habits of action and involve seeing a need, 
knowing what to do, having the necessary skill, and a desire to do it. 

To complicate the problem further, the convincingness of any evidence 
bearing on these learnings depends on the theory one accepts as to what data 
are necessary and appropriate in order to infer that learning has occurred. 
Persons who demand quantitative evidence concerning the “behaviors” 
evident at some given date (usually at the conclusion of a “learning” ex- 
perience), as is customary in most achievement testing, expect one sort of 
data. Persons who assume that learning is best reflected through the 
“amount of transfer” to voluntary out-of-class situations demand another 
type of data. Yet a third theory postulates that learning results from “‘pur- 
poseful practice”; and, therefore, that the appropriate data for judging 
learning are those which reveal the origin and nature of the purposes with 
which learners engage in an activity plus the nature of the learner’s experi- 
ences as these develop. It is in terms of this third theory that the data pre- 
sented on the following pages can be appropriately interpreted as indica- 
tions of learnings of a personal and social nature. 

This theory can, perhaps, be made clear through illustration. In a re- 
port from a school concerning their work appeared the following statement: 
“To instill the habit of keeping homes and school attractive, a clean-up 
day was initiated in the spring of 1940 and has been continued since. A 
half-day is taken for the cleaning of the school grounds—picking up papers, 
raking leaves, trimming hedges, and planting flowers and trees.” In terms 
of the third theory stated above, the facts reported in this quotation would 
not constitute adequate data from which to infer learning of the type ap- 
parently intended, because the facts reveal nothing concerning the origin 
and nature of the purposes with which the children engaged in these ac- 
tivities. ‘Two groups or two individuals might learn entirely different things 
from engaging in exactly the same “hedge-trimming”’ activity, for example, 
depending upon the character of their separate purposes. 

But contrast the statement above with the following, which is quoted 
from a teacher’s report on work in a social studies class: ““There was a tree 
located on the south side of the campus which some of the students decided 
was a menace to individuals and to cars parked near by. They suggested 
hat something be done about it. Some thought the tree should be cut 
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down and others throught that steps should be taken to save the tree. After 
discussion it was agreed that a tree expert should be consulted. This was 
done and his opinion was that the tree should be cut down because the cost 
of saving it would be too great. The teacher raised a question as to (the 
legality of) cutting down a tree on public property. The group sought 
advice from a law student and asked if he would visit the class and discuss 
the legal aspects of removing the tree. After presentation and discussion, 
the conclusion was reached that the responsible person should be inter- 
viewed concerning the removal of the tree. This individual was the school 
superintendent. He would have been responsible for any damage done by 
falling limbs. The students asked for and were granted an interview with 
the superintendent, who heard their suggestions, promised to have the tree 
removed, and made provision for this to be done. In the meantime, some 
of the students had considered the appearance of the campus and suggested 
that a new tree should be planted in the place of the old one. A tree was 
secured, and plans were made for it to be planted and dedicated at a cere- 
mony attended by the whole class, other students who were free at the time, 
and the principal. One of the boys presided at the planting ceremony. 
A girl recited Joyce Kilmer’s poem ‘Trees. The chairman of the group 
made a short talk on conservation of our trees and dedicated the new tree 
to the boys of the school in the armed forces. The principal accepted the 
tree for the school, and the music group completed the ceremony by singing 
‘God Bless America’. ” 

The theory accepted here concerning the data that are necessary and 
appropriate for inferring learning of a personal-social nature postulates that 
(to the extent we can accept the statement as reporting the facts) the report 
just quoted furnishes valid evidence that worthwhile learning took place. Activities 
of the sort described, engaged in with the reasons which are made clear, 
constitute “purposeful practice,’ which in turn means learning. The 
reader is warned that he must be willing to accept this theory if the data 
presented here are to be satisfying to him. 

Furthermore, the reader should not expect any efforts to quantify the 
data. Since such technological developments as the counting of outcomes 
seem to be the inevitable result of continued use of the scientific method, 
efforts in this direction would undoubtedly have been forthcoming had the 
Study been permitted to reach greater maturity. But, as the reader was 
cautioned in Chapter III, applications of the scientific method to ‘“‘new 
fields” must of necessity give primary attention to methodology. 

The theory of learning presented in the paragraphs above was implicit 
at} the work of great numbers of the teachers and administrators participat- 
ing in the Southern Study. This fact is evidenced by the further fact that 
a good part of their reporting, both formal and informal, not only described 
the activities of teachers, pupils, and patrons, but also carefully identified 
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the nature of the purposes back of the activities and the means by which 
these purposes were determined. Published reports from the schools and 
articles from numerous teachers in the Study were often so characterized 
and, therefore, constitute data relating to the learnings of the children. 
For these the reader is referred to the bibliography at the end of this report. 
Several of the selections contained in the previous chapter also furnish evi- 
dence of learning. Beyond these, we have selected a further group of ex- 
cerpts from the records of the Study which are included here with some 
analysis. First are presented three rather extended selections from reports 
concerning work in the teaching fields of mathematics, Latin, and English. 
Attention is called to the fact that in presenting these illustrations no at- 
tempt has been made to give a comprehensive picture of the teaching situ- 
ations. ‘The excerpts as to mathematics follow: 


“For example, the teacher of the eighth grade general mathematics meets with 
all of the teachers of eighth-grade pupils once each week. In these meetings the 
science teacher may ask that scale drawing be taught to the eighth grade pupils, 
in order that they may make their models in the science room when they study “The 
Universe.” The home-economics teachers may ask that their pupils be taught and 
given practice in changing recipes before they begin their cooking classes. Recently, 
the pupils were taught in the mathematics classes a way of analyzing problems which 
were used in the First Aid classes. The teacher of chemistry and physics confers 
with the mathematics teacher on weaknesses in mathematics which show up in her 
classes. Pupils often bring problems from their science classes for discussion in 
mathematics classes. No teacher in the mathematics classes thinks that what she 
is doing is so important that she cannot break into whatever plans she may have 
in order to teach anything that her pupils have need for at any particular time. 


“ .. This year, eight eighth-grade boys were studying agriculture. They needed 
to know percentage, how to measure land, and how to measure lumber; and they 
also needed an understanding of fertilizer formulas. They brought these problems 
to their mathematics class and received the help they needed. 

«¢_ . . Newsboys were given work in their mathematics classes which enabled them 
to keep their accounts more accurately. ‘The pupils, some of whom worked in the 
ten-cent and grocery stores on Saturdays, brought real problems in fractions in 
which they needed to be proficient. Problems for written work were made ae 
grocery circulars furnished by the local grocery store managers. The type of arith- 
metic problems which are given on the tests by the local ten-cent store sree set to 
girls applying for jobs were discussed. Pupils brought in problems oe Tac- 
tions from their other classes in school. A familiarity with ordinary business si 
such as sales tickets, inventories, invoices, and time sheets was gained as the students 
jearned to add and multiply. a 

‘| . Insurance policies‘owned by the pupils were brought to class and sean 
A number of pupils owned policies on which they paid five and ten cents a bias : 
By the end of a study of insurance these pupils knew they were paying too much fo 
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the amount of protection they were getting and they knew why. Good insurance 
salesmen from the city came to the class and answered questions which the pupils 
raised about companies and policies. . . . 


“Sometimes during the year some boy from the rural section brings to class a 
problem in measurement to which he wants a solution. Other real problems are 
sought from the cotton and tobacco acreages that have to be figured. The class 
then sets about to find out if it is worthwile for them to spend a few weeks learning 
how to measure by bringing to class a list of things which they or their parents do 
measure every day. If the classes decide they need to know more of measurements 
a study of the measurement formulas is undertaken, preceded by work in simple 
equations. Some practice in estimating is done, and some indirect measurement, 
are tried out on the school campus. 


“For instance, one girl was operating a small school market. Her class work 
consisted of computing the prices of the chickens she sold. She was delighted to be 
able to glance at her price card, constructed during her mathematics periods, and _ 
tell her customers the cost of the chickens. Her card had to be made over each time 
the local market price changed. Another girl needed to know how to make change 
rapidly so she could work in the school cafeteria. She was given practice in making 
change, under supervision. 


«Lester A., a senior in the vocational-agriculture department, had taken for 
his project the raising of hogs, corn, Austrian winter peas, peanuts, and cotton. His 
project required much mathematics, and the mathematics which he needed was 
taught by his mathematics teacher in connection with the project as the need for it 
arose. Lester, with a definite number of acreas for his project, was taught mathe- 
matics of measurement as he measured his land. He was taught to figure costs on 
lumber and building materials as he built the equipment required for raising his 
hogs, and he was taught how to figure the cost of their feed. He learned percentage 
as he figured the percentage of each food nutrient in the feeds he used. Before his 
spring planting he planned his terraces, figured their slope, their correct spacing, 
and the amount of fall they should have. He figured amounts of fertilizers he raat 


buy for the most economical yield and the percentage of interest he must pay if he 
bought on credit... . 


‘After conferences with the pupils and their parents about the college selected 
an effort is made to prepare each (college preparatory) pupil for the school of iid 
choice. Naturally those who select technical schools must have more advanced 
algebra than those who plan to attend Liberal Arts colleges. Each pupil is charged 
with the repsonsibility to work at his own rate. Some pupils are advised to ai 
extra work as they should. Others who plan to return to high school for the fifth 
year have their work adjusted accordingly and, in addition to advanced algebra 
receive some instruction in solid geometry and an introduction to iiconomaems 
While we have no class in solid geometry, any pupil who wishes it before goin to 
a technical college may be guided in his work in this subject during any vaathenaaa 


class hour. Annually, a few pupils are thus provided fi i 
or with 
offering a course to a very small number.” ‘ Manan 


In this situation, mathematical “problems” from the lives of the pupils 
in school and out, were identified (usually by the pupils themselves); a 
a highly flexible teaching arrangement, which was largely individitalineel 
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made it possible for pupils to learn to solve these problems. Such pupil 
activity would seem to be “purposeful” in nature, and the learnings which 
flow from it would not be confined to increased skill in mathematics. 
Similar statements would apply to the following excerpts from the report 
on Latin: 


“When classes met for the first time, each pupil was given a card on which he was 
asked to write what he hoped to gain from his study of Latin. This was done be- 
Cause it was necessary that the teacher know toward what goal each pupil was striv- 
ing, in order to help direct his efforts in that direction. In addition, this procedure 
had the advantage of giving each pupil a share in determining the purposes of his 
work. Likewise, it had the further advantage of setting up for each student ob- 
jectives by which his progress could be measured. In summarizing these statements, 
the following pupil purposes were identified: many were taking the course as a means 
of vocational preparation, for example, nursing, medicine and law; even more said 
they wanted it for help in other school subjects and for college preparation; a few 
for fun; and the others had included Latin for the purpose of having a varied high 
school program. Naturally some of these purposes changed during the course of 
the year as pupils found new fields of interest, but they were of value in that they 
furnished a guide to both pupils and teacher. . . 

“Since the teacher no longer accepted one objective for all pupils and expected 
all pupils to do the same work at the same time and at the same rate of speed, it 
seemed logical that each one be allowed to work according to his own interests, 
needs, and ability. The problem of what to do and how to do it thus seemed best 
solved by the plan of individual and small group work. 

“As the work actually developed, in the preliminary stages all pupils were kept 
together until a first test had been given and scored. The results of the test formed 
_ approximately a normal curve. The teacher called the students’ attention to this 
fact and explained that it seemed to show that some of them thoroughly understood 
the work, some had a fair mastery of it, and others knew very little about it. With 
this information as a basis, the classes discussed the matter and decided that it was 
best to divide into small groups so that some might proceed with the work while 
others reviewed before taking new material... . 

“Following this decision, there was a gradual shift in the nature of the work. In- 
dividual pupils were encouraged to undertake the quality of work they were capable 
of and advance as rapidly as possible. In first-year work this procedure resulted in 
pupils working at their own rate of speed in so far as it could be determined by pu- 
pil and teacher. In the more advanced classes some pupils were reading Caesar, 
and others were reading myths. Thus, during the year class work became increas- 
ingly individualized. The following statements indicate something of the character 
of diversity of the activities and studies which were in progress during class periods: 

‘During a class discussion of Caesar’s Gallic Wars pupils became concerned about 
characteristics of Caesar. Two pupils decided to prove to the group that he was a 
great man and two others to prove that he was not. For several days these pupils 
spent their time reading further sections of Caesar in an attempt to collect needed 
information. ‘The teacher aided pupils in determining sources of materials and 
also with difficult Latin readings. The results of their study were presented to the 
class in the form of an informal debate, the class being asked to serve as judges. 

“Four pupils worked together as a group in a study of English words derived from 
Latin. The group decided to study Latin derivatives used in present day adver- 
tising. It was decided to collect from newspapers and magazines advertisements 
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which included Latin derivatives used as the trade name of well-known commercial 
products. The advertisements collected during the study were arranged on the 
class bulletin board. The Latin derivatives included in the advertisements were 
accompanied by a description of the source of the work, its literal meaning, and the 
use of this meaning in the advertisement. Duco paint, lux appearing in a soap 
advertisement, and octagon were among the words included in their study. Ex- 
tensive lists of such Latin derivatives were developed by the pupils, and the study 
was one means used to increase the pupils’ Latin and English vocabularies. 

“Two girls were interested in Roman drama and after studying its development 
they translated several short plays from English into Latin and several others from 
Latin into English. They then presented excerpts from them to the class. . 

“After this plan had been in effect for two weeks, pupils were asked to react to 
the plan of work. The teacher did this since she knew that this type of work was 
a new experience for the pupils, and she felt that their attitude toward the work and 
their suggestions were vital to its success. Class discussions and pupil opinions indi- 
cated that the pupils favored continuation of the plan. . . 

“At the close of each two-weeks period the classes discussed their work with the 
teacher and made progress records of what had been accomplished as a group and 
offered suggestions for improvement. .. . 

“During the year it seemed this method of work with large numbers of pupils 
made the keeping of adequate records a necessity. Consequently, test scores, samples 
of work done, and a record of all work done, with a summary sheet for each six-weeks 
period, were kept in folders. From time to time the teacher held individual confer- 
ences with the pupils. During these conferences, the pupil’s work was discussed as_ 
it related to what he hoped to gain from his study of Latin, progress was noted and 
praised, and suggestions were made for further improvement. For example, one 
pupil’s record showed that he had been spending almost all of his time on vocabulary 
and work study and had been doing very little reading. The teacher talked with 
him and found that he had done an excellent piece of work and commended him 
for it. Then she pointed out how he might use his knowledge in interpreting what 
he read. Following this conference and as a result of his previous work, the pupil 
learned to read Latin unusually well.” 


As was true in the mathematics department identified in the first selec- 
tion, a good part of the work of these pupils in Latin became rather highly 
individualized, including differences in the “‘content’’ as well as difference 
in the rate at which the pupils proceeded. But whether study was individ- 
ual, in small groups or large, it was preceded by “‘arrangements” created by 
the teacher for the purpose of insuring ‘“‘purposeful” learning. ‘The out- 
comes, again, go beyond learning Latin. (Although, incidentally, by 
means of standardized tests this teacher did assure herself and the pupils 
concerning the Latin learned.) 


In the next illustration a common goal on the part of the students (that 
of getting ready for college) led to a codperative attack on the part of the 
entire group. English was the subject-matter field under discussion. 


The opening discussion of the college preparatory class concerned the various 


colleges (which the students were to attend). In order to get exact requirements 
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in English for entrants and an understanding of the nature of freshman-college Eng- 
lish, the class members composed letters and sent them to some fifteen colleges. The 
colleges replied, some in rather general terms but some in detail, as to what they 
thought would be most helpful to students in preparing for college. After each stu- 
dent had read his letter to the class, one student agreed to tabulate the findings. 
Thus one could readily see what skills were stressed by the colleges and how many 
colleges stressed them. . . . As a further means of getting evidence on college re- 
quirements in English, student opinion was sought. Freshman-college students 
Visiting in the school discussed their English work in college with the group. Sey- 
eral alumni led discussions of freshman-college English. . . 


“After getting information from these sources on requirements of colleges, testing 
was done to help each student find out how many of these phases he already under- 
stood and how well he understood them. This testing included writing a theme, 
doing some oral work, and taking standardized tests on reading, vocabulary, and 
general English (including pronunciation, punctuation, capitalization, and grammar 
usage.) ... 

“After the student had this diagnosis of his needs, he was ready to begin work. 
As a result of taking the reading test, the students who were below the median did 
some special work in self-improvement in reading, working especially on compre- 
hension. ... 


“The vocabulary test helped the student to find out whether his vocabulary was 
below par or not. After taking the test, each student drew up an individual plan 
for vocabulary building. . . . A plan was then developed to strengthen weaknesses 
revealed in grammar. The teacher and a committee of students compiled for group 
study a list of grammatical terms and phases of grammar from the suggestions made 
in the letters from colleges and the tabulations of the standardized test results. . . .” 


The teaching arrangement described above also provided for the devel- 
opment of purpose out of the normal, on-going life of the students and the 
activities of the class evolved in pursuit of these purposes—all of which 
means learning. 

But for the limitations of space, such illustrations as the above could be 
duplicated in great numbers. Instead, however, we will supplement these 
three with a few selected paragraphs from reports which describe a variety 
of class and school situations. Although brief, these accounts either state 
or hint at the nature and origin of the pupils’ purposes and give enough in- 
sight into the activities for the reader to infer the nature of the personal- 
social learning which took place. 


‘Each pupil considers what he will do after high school, what he can get from 
high school to better prepare himself, and conditions in the high school under which 
help can be had. He tries to analyze his own situation by working with parents, 
other students who have similar problems, and teachers. Out of this comes a tenta- 
tive individual plan which is frequently checked or modified. Pupils and teacher 
determine ways of working which are most satisfactory for each individual and for 


the group.” 
“When the students had developed confidence in working in the science class- 
room, they considered the desirability of working on certain problems related to 
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their own personal activities, to the home, or to the community. Plans were made 
for giving careful consideration to problems of value. A committee of students was 
selected to check with each individual on a problem as to its personal value, value 
to home, or value to community. If this committee saw fit to approve the prob- 
lem selected, it then came to the teacher of the science class for consideration. If 
she approved it and the plan of attack that the pupil wanted to use, he was at lib- 
erty to begin work on the problem. During the year the aggregate number of prob- 
lems worked on by students of both classes was one hundred and ninety-seven. 
Problems in physics included such things as repairing an electric clipper, a fan, a 
hot plate, an electric motor; construction of a diving helment; and construction of 
a crystal radio set. Work in chemistry included such problems as photography, 
preparation and use of dyes, preparation of hand lotion, tooth-powder, face powder, 
shampoo, roach poison, ant poison, red ink, prevention of mold on foods, and others.” 


“While engaged in a study of industries and the historical background of the city, 
a small group within a social studies class became interested in marking historical 
spots. It was suggested that if the group should mark one place of historic interest 
others might be stimulated to mark other historic spots. The group sought the 
assistance of the Industrial Arts Department to make a suitable marker. It was 
made of wood, two feet by three feet, substantially put together. The students 
submitted inscriptions that they believed appropriate, and one was chosen to be on 
the marker. Plans were made to obtain permission to erect the marker, but it was 
found that the owner of the land was critically ill and the actual placing of the his- 
toric marker was postponed until the opening of school in September.” 


“Boys interested in farming make soil analyses and study plant life. Girls inter- 
ested in becoming operators of beauty shops learn what chemicals are harmful to 
the skin and hair and which ones are beneficial. Students interested in commercial 
work have an opportunity to learn bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, and banking. 
Those interested in nutrition study foods and carry on experiments concerning the 
values and costs of foods that are convincing. Groups interested in electricity work 
in the community wiring houses and buildings on the campus and are rewiring the 
main building. A group interested in photography contributes much to recreation 
as they apply skills learned in this field. They have a small dark room completely 
equipped for developing pictures, and they develop pictures not only for themselves 
but for the people in the several communities in the school district.” 


“In order to get some practical experience and “help out” in the war, a group of 
boys in the vocational department organized a “maintenance group” for the pur- 
pose of making needed repairs in the elementary and high school buildings. They 
budgeted their time and without loss from their regular school work repaired win- 
dows, desks, chairs, repaired and installed bells, and did wiring, fencing, and paint- 
ing as needs arose.” 


“Ten years ago in this school there was a student government association which 
was discontinued after a limited trial. Four years ago a group (of students) became > 
very much interested in studying problems that were common to most of the stu- 
dents. This study brought to light the fact that there were definite problems that 
the students in high school should do something about and there was unquestion- 
ably a need for some organization to carry on the work. The group studied dif- 
ferent types of organizations that had been used successfully in other schools. Ten- 
tative plans for an organization were drawn up and presented to the student body 
A different type of high school student association was entered into, All officers 
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were elected by the student body. Committees based on the recognized needs of 
the school were set up to carry on the business of the association. Each home room 
had two representatives elected from its group to serve on the council. One of the 


duties of the council was to select four faculty members to serve as advisers of the 
association and to represent the faculty.” 


“The social activities formerly consisted chiefly of dances, which did not reach 
more than twenty-five per cent of the pupils; membership in clubs, which met dur- 
ing school time; and the athletic program, which before stimulated only a spectator’s 
attitude as far as many students were concerned. The pupils themselves recognized 
the need for a more varied program. They began informally to bring their own 
games to school; others serving on social committees began to suggest forms of recre- 
ation other than dancing or to express concern for the enjoyment of boys and girls 
who did not know how to dance but wanted to learn. 

“The general school social program is now administered largely by the grade 
groups which endeavor to meet the social needs of pupils by planning affairs in 
which everyone can have a part. The result is that at least once each semester 
each group stages a really important party for students in the grade. These parties 
offer a variety of games and other amusements as well as dancing. Effort has been 
made to get a large attendance, and especial attention is paid to timid or malad- 
justed pupils. Large groups of pupils help in the planning of these affairs and, 
through this activity, develop executive ability and social graces. The pupils are 
interested in evaluating the social program, and polls are conducted by them in 
order to determine the degree of increased pupil participation.” 


Records organized around “‘subjects’’ or “activities,” such as those we 
have quoted from thus far, reveal only a segment of any given pupil’s school 
day. From these “‘pieces’’ the reader with imagination could probably put 
together a ‘“‘whole”’ day for a child working in such situations, but perhaps 
a few records which were available will help in this task. Two selections 
are included here, one from a senior high school and the second describing 
a typical day in the life of an eighth grader from a Study school. 


“Encouraged by the results obtained by helping children in English and social 
science, mathematics, science, home economics, and music to discover their own 
needs and interests and to plan their own study accordingly, we asked ourselves the 
question: ‘If it seems good for children to be encouraged to determine jobs to be 
done within these areas, why would it not be feasible and helpful to aud this 
procedure and guide them in planning and carrying out a whole day’s program 
without reference to subject matter and schedule?’ For the last two years we have 
been attempting to answer this question with groups of pupils who volunteered to 
try the idea. In these groups, two main questions have guided each are 2 de- 
termining what his program would be: ‘What is the best thing for me to do?’ . What 
is the best way for me to go about it?? Emphasis has been placed on the conception 
that what is of real and vital importance to the child at a given Hae - eae, 
despite the fact that this often leads to a study of things which wou ah t into 
the usual interpretation of ‘school work,’ In considering and fae teases a 
tions, pupils showed a wide variety in needs, interests, dela = a A has 5 
daily programs which they developed were also quite Mei . Perhaps P 
planning sheets will serve to illustrate some of these differences. 
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“One girl who was planning to become a nurse spent a day doing these needful 
jobs: 
First Period 
Science—Prepare for operation on rabbits tomorrow. 


Third Period 
Advanced Algebra 


Sixth Period 
Child Care—Write up reports from clinic at Woodside. 


Other things to do today. 
1. Read in new Readers Digest. 
2, Go to library fourth period for books on child care. 
3. See... about getting into the hospital for nurses’ training. 


““A boy working toward college preparation needed to spend a large part of his 
day on required work. 

First Period—See Joe about model airplane club. 

Second Period—Go to the library to work on geometry and Spanish. 

Third Period—Advanced Algebra. 

Fourth Period—Spanish. 

Fifth Period—Physics. 

Sixth Period—Read ‘‘Flotsam”’ and begin book report. 


“Another boy who was working toward a business career included the following 
activities: 

Second Period—Current events group discussion. 

Third Period—Music. 

Fourth Period—Record-keeping—I am helping some new pupils in this class. 


This morning, two other boys and I are going to town to interview a preacher, 
a doctor, and a policeman to get information for our current events group debate. 
The two remaining periods I want to spend reading about our United States’ 
possessions and learning my part in the new play.” 


“A typical day in our school may be illustrated by following Billy, a happy-go- 
lucky youngster from one of the nearby mining communities, as he goes about his 
work early in April. It should be remembered that this account is an actual de- 
scription of one student’s day as it developed from our manner of working—not a 
day that we had visualized in our preliminary planning. It should also be kept 
in mind that Billy’s day is not identical with that of any other boy or girl in school. 


“Billy reports to his home room at 8:00 o’clock in the morning. Since this is 
Thursday, banking day, he will be in his home room for fifteen minutes instead of 
the ten usually allowed for roll call. He is one of the two bank directors; so he has 
charge with another boy of accepting bank deposits, giving receipts, and distributing 
slips on which students who are buying defense stamps designate the number and 
denomination they want. At 8:15 he takes his reports to the cashier of the bank 
and comes back to his home room, which is also the work room the first two periods 
of the day, for the school paper staff. Today he is to go to the elementary school 
for an interview with the principal with whom he has made an appointment, for he 
is the elementary school reporter. Since he does not know whether he will he able 
to finish his interview by nine, the hour he is due for work in the shop, he notifies 
his shop teacher before leaving that he may be a little late in returning. 
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“At g:00 he is back, however, and begins a second dresser cover on the loom. He 
is using a new color and a different design and asks me to come by and look at it. 

At 10:00 he reports to the daily meeting of his home room group. The presi- 
dent of the class calls the group to order, and the secretary reads the minutes of the 
last meeting. The minutes include names of members of the two committees who 
are to work out the ideas already agreed upon by the class for their contribution to 
the carnival to be given in two weeks—a miniature bowling alley and a fortune- 
telling booth. Billy is on the bowling alley committee. Old business is asked for, 
and someone reminds the class that after the business meeting the carnival commit- 
rees are to begin their work. 


: “After a report from a member of a first aid group which has recently been organ- 
ized, the business meeting is adjourned and the carnival committees assemble at two 
tables. After the bowling alley group is seated, they decide upon a chairman and 
a secretary. Billy is chosen and, as the discussion of plans progresses, takes notes of 
conclusions reached. When jobs are listed, Billy volunteers to help with the con- 
struction of the alley. With the two other boys, who also decide to help with the 
construction work Billy withdraws from the larger group; and the three boys before 
the bell rings draw a rough design for the alley. 

“Billy remains in the room when the bell rings, for he is one of a group of boys 
and girls which meets here regularly for the purpose of reading poetry, stories, biog- 
raphy, novels, plays. Billy likes Western and adventure stories especially and is 
now reading the life of George Rogers Clark. Since this is not a discussion day— 
the students and teacher agreed upon two discussion periods and three reading pe- 
riods a week—he spends his entire hour reading and jumps with a start when the 
12:00 o'clock bell rings. 

‘He reports to the banker up the hall and secures the defense stamps his class 
applied for in the morning and brings them back with a sheet of paper on which he 
has copied the list of the people in the class who wanted stamps. His other class- 
mates have all reported to their home room, for this is the activity period, a period 
in which there are no special groups regularly meeting. The people who have 
bought stamps receive them and sign their names on the list, after which Billy files 
it with all the previously signed lists. He spends the remainder of the period meet- 
ing with a small group of boys who are studying for their first-aid lesson. 

“At 12:30 Billy goes to the cafeteria for lunch and then spends the remainder of 
the lunch hour on the ball field. When the 1:20 bell rings, he reports to his first- 
aid group, where he remains until 2:10, when he goes to the sicence laboratory. 
Until a week ago he had done various kinds of projects, mostly electrical, for he 
hopes to be an electrician some day. He is now working on an electric motor. 

“At the sound of the 3:00 bell Billy scampers out, for he goes home on the bus and 
the driver wastes no time in getting away.” 


In both of the records above, accounts of the activities (the curriculum) 
were either supplemented with or presented in a manner which made clear 
the pupil purposes back of them. The kinds of personal-social learnings 
which would result from such experiences are rather easily inferred. In 
the case of the senior-high school students, the general ‘“‘motivation’’ (as is 
true with many senior-high school pupils) was preparation for later work, 
but the important point is related to who made the decisions concerning the 
“activities” and the setting in which these decisions were made. With the 
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youngster, Billy, the great part of the motivation appears to have grown 
out of the school environment (in which he seemingly actually lived); but, 
again, his day’s activities were “‘purposeful” to him. 


REPORTS BY STUDENTS 


In concluding this section let us examine three records prepared, not by 
teachers, but by students themselves in review of their experiences in high 
school. In one of the schools of the Study, the diversity in the experiences 
available, and the amount of independence in study which their students 
had, was so great that a system for periodically “reviewing” the work and 
status of students was inaugurated. This system included a “Senior Re- 
port” which all candidates for graduation prepared. Because these reports 
so ably illustrate the kinds of personal-social outcomes that were sought in 
varying degrees, and within the boundaries of varying limitations, by many 
teachers in the Study, samples of them are included here. 


The simplicity, naiveness, and sincerity of the reports are obvious. Nor 
will the reader have any difficulty in identifying in the total pattern of each 
student’s experiences not only the consequences of the school’s use of the 
method of the Southern Study, but also its application, in varying degrees, 
by the student himself to improvement in his own education. Attention 
should, perhaps, be called to the extent to which the activities of the stu- 
dents (that is, their curriculum) was ‘‘purposeful” and recognizedly so. 
(Parenthetically, the reader might also note the consistency with which the 
students themselves report data adequate, in terms of the assumptions 
which we have made here, for judging learning.) 


A Senior Reports to the Faculty 


My goal during my last three high school years has been to prepare myself to 
take a course in medical laboratory technology. In my “Junior-Three” year my 
major interest was art, mainly free-hand drawing. I really don’t know why I lost 
interest in drawing as a major, unless it was that I became doubtful about my talent 
and didn’t believe I could make much of a living as an artist. However, I still en- 
joy sketching and will use it continuously as a technician. 


Much of my high school work has been college preparatory and, therefore, rather 
routine. I have had one year of French, and one year of typing. These are the 
only subjects that I really didn’t stick with, so to speak. I will be required to take 
two years of French or German in college. 


My English work has been practical for the most part, as I worked with the jour- 
nalism group three years and would have during my senior year if I had felt that I 
had the time. Especially in my ‘“‘Senior-One” year did I notice a big difference in 
the ease with which I wrote, both creatively and in reports. At one time I con- 
sidered a career in journalism. 


Last year I studied formal grammar more than journalism, although I did con- 


tinue my journalism work and wrote an article for practically every issue of the pa- 
per. I enjoy writing editorials and features more than straight news stories. My 
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interest in journalism grew out of my work in a group, “—_-_—__——- Institute of 
Public Opinion,” formed within my “‘Junior-Two” mathematics class. 

I also studied the sound of the letters of the alphabet, hoping that this would im- 
prove my spelling, as I am a very poor speller. 

Some time after mid-term of my “Senior-One” year I started studying algebra. 
For some reason it was very hard for me to understand, although I worked about 
half of the book. The next year when I started reviewing, I found that I needed 
to start over because I didn’t have a good foundation. I finished the book that 
year. Mathematics is one course that I feel should be studied in groups. When 
I studied it with a group rather than individually it was easier, I went faster, and 
I think I got it more thoroughly. 

For two years I studied home economics and enjoyed it. Everything we studied 
was practical, and I can still see results in my home and school work of having been 
in this class. If there hadn’t been so many college preparatory subjects that I needed 
to study my senior year, I would have studied home economics again. 

I have studied some type of science since I was in the seventh grade. Except 
for this year and my “Senior-One” year, I did very little from a textbook but did 
mostly laboratory work. I like chemistry, but I like biology better. That is one 
reason I decided to study a medical rather than a commercial technician’s course. 

I enjoy reading and read every chance I get, although it is usually for just a few 
minutes at a time. In my “Junior-Three” year I read a great deal but just for 
pleasure and without much reason for choosing the books I read. The next year 
I chose the things I read with a little more purpose. I joined a literature class, and 
we studied early American literature. This was a college preparatory class, and 
in addition to having class discussions we took notes while Miss ——-——— read. 
The class felt that learning to take notes was important. That year I read nearly 
everything I could find written by Edgar Allen Poe. Some of my favorites are the 
“The Raven,” “Annabel Lee,” ‘“‘Lenore,” and “The Pit and the Pendulum.” I 
studied the lives of authors more than their works. My ‘‘Senior-Two” year I read 
more classics. Some of the books I read then were Prisoners of Hope, Mary Johnston; 
To Have and to Hold, Mary Johnston; Janice Meredith, P. L. Ford; Good-bye Mr. Chips, 
James Hilton; Random Harvest, James Hilton; Peggy Covers the News, Busbee; False to 
Any Man, P. L. Ford; Seventeen, Booth Tarkington; Northwest Passage, Kenneth Rob- 
erts; Spring Comes on Forever, Aldrich; Let the Hurricane Roar, Lane; Land of Promise, 
Lynn; Alice for Short, DeMorgan; Early Candlelight, Lovelace; Becky Landers, Skinner; 
Strange Victory, Franklin Malone; Hurricane, Charles Nordoff and James Norman 
Hall; Arrowsmith, Sinclair Lewis; Vanity Fair (2 vols.), Wm. M. Thackeray; Intrude 
No More, Virginia Creed; Anthony Adverse, Harvey Allen; Last of the Mohicans, James 
F. Cooper; Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia, (Autobiography); You Can’t Take It With 
You, Hart & Kaufman; My Theodosia, Seton; and This Above All, Eric Knight. 

I have been moderately active in school activities. I had small parts in the “Se- 
nior-One”’ class play, ‘‘Professor, How Could You!” and the FHA play, “‘Everyone’s 
Getting Married.” I was a member of the glee club for three years. While I have 
never held a major school office, I have been a class officer and representative to 
the council. 

I have always worried about my work and at times have been inclined to think 
maybe I was getting nothing out of school because I would forget what I thought 
I had learned. However, after a lapse of time, when I wasn’t trying to think, it 
would come back to me. 

Since I am planning to be a laboratory technician, it may seem to be a little out 
of my line to be studying pre-flight as a major subject this year, but since we study 
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s6 much mathematics, and I will be required to take a great deal of it in college, I 
think the pre-flight group is just where I need to be. Aviation is my hobby, and 
I think it is the coming mode of travel. I want to be “‘up with the times,” so to 
speak; therefore, I am continuing pre-flight, even though the group is breaking 
away from mathematics and taking up more of the technical phases of aeronautics. 


While we have studied mathematics for the most part in this group, we have also 
studied English, geography, current events, health, and spelling. Mr. 
has given us quite a few tests on the subjects we have studied and also two intelli- 
gence tests. I have found from these tests that I need to work faster. I have com- 
pleted and passed a test on the manual authorized by the War Department, “Mathe- 
matics for the Pilot Trainee.” I have practically finished second-year algebra and 
plan to take a standard test on it when I finish. 


As I am planning to major in science in college, and as I have already studied 
biology several years, I decided to study chemistry again this year. I made a mis- 
take last year by not entering a chemistry group, because a great number of things 
that I didn’t think were important evidently were. I am studying with a class this 
year, but I can schedule it only half the block. I take all the tests that the group 
takes and have passed all of them so far. We are near the end of the book. In 
addition to studying the textbook, since the beginning of this semester we have spent 
one day a week in the library looking for additional material. We write reports on 
this and read them to the class the following day. We also spend one day a week 
performing experiments. 


I have worked much less geometry than I should have, although I feel that I 
really understand that part that I have worked. I think I would have gone farther 
in the book if I had worked with a class, but there aren’t enough students studying 
geometry to do so. I have worked through angles of the triangles, or about one 
hundred pages. 


This year I have read, enjoyed, and written reports on the following Shakespearean 
plays: Julius Caesar, As You Like It, The Merchant of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, and The 
Tragedy of Hamlet. Hamlet is my favorite. I have also read Lorna Doone in connec- 
tion with my history, and have read Longfellow’s poem “Evangeline,” to learn a 
little more of the evacuation of the French Acadians from Canada by the British. 
I have read a biography of Alexander Hamilton, The Conqueror, by Gertrude Ather- 
ton. I was glad I had already read My Theodosia, because this helped me to take 
Hamilton with a grain of salt. I am now reading The Great Captain, a story about 
Lincoln. While I was studying the Puritans, I read Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter to 
get a picture of Puritan customs and feelings. I am keeping up with my history 
notebook, although I haven’t worked in it in about two weeks. 


My English work has been mostly composition this year, although I have worked 
in a workbook too. I took a standardized English test, and when I corrected ita 


copied my mistakes and studied those. I studied the parts of a sentence but spent 
more time on punctuation. 


At mid-term of this year, when the government offered to let high school seniors 
work in the NYA shops, I accepted the opportunity. While I do not intend to be a 
machinist, I hope I can work and help pay some of my expenses at college. Then, 
too, if the labor situation gets worse and I am needed more in some defense job than I 
am in school, I want to be trained so that I can be of some service to my country. 
I have operated lathes, drill presses, milling machines, and grinders. I have also 


used precision tools, such as micrometers and tools that are operated by the sense of 
touch, such as calipers, 
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To work in the shop, I had to give up only one block of school work, because I 
ive near enough so I can reach school on Saturdays to get in extra hours. I dropped 
ohysical education and crowded my literature into the block with history and Eng- 
ish, and recently I have used this time for working on the annual. 


My Three-Year Report 


Unlike a good many students, I have come to —————— for all twelve years of 
my schooling. When this present program started, I was in the “‘Junior-Three” 
class. 

At the beginning of my “‘Senior-One” year I was asked to write my plans for my 
aigh school years. This put me to thinking about what I wanted to get out of 
school. 

The first year, I decided to study English and agriculture and to work with the 
noving-picture group. My work in agriculture took more than the regular time 
decause we did so much outside work. I also had a period of recreation. 

Agriculture was my major subject that year. I learned how to measure land, 
and we did some terracing on the school farm. We fenced in the farm and plowed 
t with the school tractors. In class we studied when and how to plant winter leg- 
umes and their value to the soil. We also studied the different kinds of fertilizers 
ind the best grades to use for corn and cotton, the different varieties of cotton and 
orn, what to do if weevils bother your corn, and how to keep sweet potatoes. We 
iad experience with different types of hogs and learned how to recognize them when 
ve see one and how to judge a good one. Our group treated hogs in the community 
or different diseases. We went around in the community treating orchards for 
lifferent orchard insects. The most common is the borer. The adult borer is 
bout the size of a wasp. Borers work at the bark of the tree. Trees are treated 
or borers with ethylene dichloride and fish oil soap. To mix this preparation, put 
line parts of ethylene dichloride to one part of fish oil soap. Then dig around the 
oot of the trees and pour the ethylene dichloride in where you dug and cover with 
lirt. Boys in our class also pruned and sprayed orchards, 

In English we studied the correct use of verbs, different parts of speech, and com- 
jlete and incomplete sentences. I tried to improve my writing, and I read library 
yooks. We wrote reports as part of our English work and had them checked. We 
vrote our six weeks reports and semester reports, covering what we had been doing 
n school, and we also wrote short reports on some daily work. 

In the picture show group we learned to operate the picture machine. It was 
ur responsibility on show days to have the machine out and set up and the film 
eady for the picture. 

In the recreation room we played different kinds of games, such as ping-pong, 
ook, checkers, and monopoly. 

My senior year in senior high school I studied English, biology, business arithme- 
ic, and refrigeration. 

I took more interest in refrigeration because it was my major subject. I took 
efrigeration because it is a help to a farmer to know how to dress and cut his own 
ork and beef. In my work at the plant we killed and dressed hogs, brought them 
) the plant, and cut them up. After they were cut up, the meat was carried to the 
alt bin and salted down for a while, then carried to the smokehouse and smoked. 
fter that it was ready to be carried home. All the fresh parts, such as spare ribs, 
ver, pork chops, and sausage, were wrapped in packages and frozen. Some of the 
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meat is always made into stuffed or plain sausage. We also cooked out lard. We 
have sometimes dressed chickens for people who brought them there and wanted 
them put in their lockers. 

While working in the refrigeration plant, we also helped in the hatchery. The 
work in the hatchery is setting eggs, taking out chickens, changing the eggs from the 
setting unit to the hatching unit, and cleaning the brooders. 

We read stories in English and then wrote and talked about what we read. We 
studied parts of speech, diagraming sentences, and putting punctuation and capital 
letters in the right places. Once or twice a week we had spelling. 

Our biology class studied friends and foes among insects. We studied their ways 
of living and how they capture their meals. Insects depend on their heads for a 
living and for protection. They bite, suck, and sting. They have an outside skel- 
eton to protect their bodies. An insect changes from egg to larva, then to pupa, 
and then to adult. 

Our business arithmetic class worked on bills and accounts, percentage, profit 
and loss, simple interest, and promissory notes. 

This year I did not go to school the first few weeks of the first semester. I worked 
for the school, operating farm machinery. The work is a help to our community 
and to other communities. The machinery has even been out of the county. The 
machines the school now has are three tractors, a binder, threshing machine, com- 
bine, hay baler, peanut picker, power spray, two distributors, a cutaway harrow, 
and a flat-bottomed plow. I have worked with them all. This fall we worked at 
Dam, Lightwood, Deatsville, Coosa River, Elmore, and Crenshaw. Almost all of 
these machines made this round. They have even gone as far as Millbrook. We 
baled about 500 tons of hay this year besides the peanut vines we baled behind the 
peanut picker. We picked off 82 tons of peanuts. We threshed about 20,000 
bushels of oats and wheat. The binder didn’t go far from this community, but we 
cut about 200 acres of wheat and oats. 

We have been plowing some for the community, cutting, and turning land. We 
turned the school farm and planted vetch. 

With the power spray we sprayed several hundred peach trees in the spring. We 
spray them for scale, worms, and dry rot. We spray them with oil emulsion mixed 
with water for scale, arsenate and lime for worms, and sulphur and water for dry 
rot. 

I started to school in November. I made my plans as follows: first block, agri- 
cultural mathematics; second block, current history and English; third block, bi- 
ology; and fourth block, feed mill. 

Our mathematics class has been working on adding, subtracting, and dividing o! 
fractions; dairying; feeds; soil fertility; percentage; and formulas. 

Students in our current history group have been discussing the world today, the 
war, and the foreign countries. I wrote a report on Nova Scotia and on Englane 
at war, which was part of my English work. I have also worked on English in ¢ 
workbook. I have worked on parts of speech and their uses in a sentence, capita 
letters, and paragraphs. I am now writing more reports on history work. 

The things we studied in biology were plant and animal life, where they are found 
bow they adapt themselves to their environment, the animal kingdom and plan 
kingdom, water-loving plants, the algae, the soft-bodied animals, the four poisonou 
snakes, and many other topics. 

The fourth block of time I worked at the feed mill, where we have a feed mixer, 
hammer mill, and a grist mill. I have learned to operate these. With the fee 
mixer we can mix our own chicken feed, which is cheaper than the ready-mixe 
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feed. We crush different kinds of feed such as corn, beans, hay, and peanut vines. 
We can take a hard feed and crush it into a meal. 

We make meal and chops with the grist mill. We grind yellow corn, which is 
used for chicken feed. Chops are also used for chicken feed. We have several dif- 
ferent kinds of feeds, such as laying mash, growing mash, starter mash, hog supple- 
ment, and shorts. We also sell crushed corn, wheat, and meal. These services are 
an aid to the people of the community because having their work down here is more 
convenient for them. It will save their time and a trip. 

I have accomplished more this year by working out with the farm machinery than 
I would have by being in a classroom, because I take an interest in that kind of work. 
I can operate all of the machines which the school has. This is a help to the com- 
munity, because these modern machines do not take so much labor. When you do 
work with these power machines, people can coéperate and help each other. This 
will save them from hiring labor. These machines not only take less labor, but 
they are also faster. You can take a power hay press and bale 250 to 300 bales of 
hay a day, whereas a mule-drawn press would bale only 100 to 125 bales a day. I 
did this work to learn and to get experience. It gives a person quite a bit of mathe- 
matics in finding out how much you should get for so many pounds of hay or peanuts. 
It helps me in English, as I have to meet the public and speak correctly. At the 
feed mill, especially, we have lots of figuring to do in selling feed by the pound, and 
we meet and deal with lots of people there. 

Looking back at my work, I think I did not get as much English as I would have 
liked. In that and some other things I think I could have done more book work. 
Working does not give you as much book knowledge as being in classes all day, but 
it gives you experience. You really should have both. 

I feel that my schooling has fitted me for farming and for living a successful and 
happy life. I am in the draft age now and would have gone to the Army, but be- 
cause I was needed to farm I was deferred. Farming is the basis of all our war ef- 
fort. If we did not raise food, everyone would starve. Food is not the only thing 
that farm products are used for. If all the farms were stopped, everything would 
stop. 

My Senior Report (1940-43) 

When I entered senior high school in September, 1940, I had already made some 
plans for my work that year. It game me a feeling of pride to think that then, at 
last, I was ready to choose the subjects which I had not been ready to take and had 
not been allowed to take in junior high school. I had thought of many subjects I 
wished to study, which would have to be crowded into three short years in high 
Be ose Mr. —————— for my major teacher, and with his help, I made definite 
plans for the year’s work. As I had done no work with senior groups when I was 
a “Junior-Three,” this was my first year to work rather independently, so I wanted 
to prove that I was capable of doing good work in senior high school. 

_ Probably the most interesting work I did was the reading of ancient history. This 
work helped me very much, for besides the knowledge I derived from cee thor- 
oughly enjoyed reading it, and I learned many new words and their meanings. 
Since then, I have read and heard of ancient Ree: and I had some idea of 
were and of their contributions to civilization. 
Be earned much about the Eastern civilization, which included Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, the Hebrews and Phoenicians, Persia, and China. After this I learned 
omething about the Western civilization, which was comprised of Greece, Carthage, 


and Rome. 
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This work helped me to appreciate the world in which we live today, because I 
learned of the long-suffering and handicaps of the people of the ancient period who 
paved a way for the development of civilization. This work prepared me for me- 
dieval and modern history, which I planned to study the next year. 

Would it not be wonderful, I thought, if I could speak another language! I did 
not realize then that it would be so very hard to do. I checked out a French book 
and began the study at once. It was so fascinating that I could hardly wait each 
day to open my book and begin work. I never succeeded in speaking French, but 
I did learn much about the language, and I do not regret having studied the sub- 
ject for the year. ‘The sentence structure was fairly simple, but learning to speak 
French was a different matter. The peculiar sounds are diffcult for English-speak- 
ing lips. I learned that only association with French-speaking people can give one 
the ability to speak French correctly. Along with this study, I thought it would be 
interesting and constructive to learn something about the country and the customs 
of the French people. I took up this project to work on in my spare time. 

I did quite a bit of art work that year. I had always been interested in painting, 
so I started to learn something about sketching and painting. I learned that when 
sketching, one must first measure for proportions and never use a ruler. I learned 
how to blend colors so that a painting would be pleasing to the eye. This was the 
only art work I did. The word “art” had never brought to my mind a variety of 
work; it only suggested a beautiful painting. However, when I grew more mature 
in my thinking, I knew that, in a broad sense, art stands for those things which are 
the creations of anyone’s intellect and imagination. My study of history probably 
made me think about this, for art has grown out of the vital needs of the human 
race. 

When I was making my plans for English and French, it seemed quite amusing, 
and a funny thought came to me, “When I speak French well, I may forget English, 
so I should study English, too.” I studied the principles of correct English in writ- 
ing. I studied grammar, including the parts of speech, and correct usage of words 
in sentences. 

The study of grammar, besides teaching purity of speech and preparing me for 
the study of literature, also strengthened my reasoning powers. 

I selected topics and wrote essays on them, and I learned how to spell new words 
in writing as often as I could so that I would remember them. I wrote a group of 
short stories for children, illustrated the stories, and arranged the pages in a cover 
that I had made in the art room. This book I gave to the elementary school. I 
wrote several plots for short stories which I thought I would like to write later on. 
I also wrote a few poems. 

When I became worried with the same kind of work, and it seemed no longer 
pleasant, I went to the library and read books and articles in magazines. I read 
books of romance, adventure, mystery, and travel, interspersed with history and 
geography. I especially enjoyed reading the National Geographic Magazine. 

I did not have a regular class in typing but did incidental typing. I always had 
quite a bit of material to type. 

I took algebra the first semester but could not see that it was helpful for me, so 
at the beginning of the second semester, I did some work in business arithmetic. 

I served as a student guide some that year, and I learned much about personali- 
ties. Serving as guide helped me to find out much about the school. 

I was vice president of my class and was in the “Senior-One” play, “Professor, 


How Could You!” I also taught in the grammar school a few days and was a rep- 
resentative to the countil. 
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I should have taken physical education; at that time I did not realize how impor- 
tant it was. 

At the end of the year, I knew that I had set my goals too high, because they 
were still very far away. I could not speak French, my English was not very good, 
I was not a great painter, and I did not know much ancient history. But when I 
reflected on my year’s work, I was a little proud of it, for I had gone far in accom- 
plishing my goals and knew that it was better for me to strive to reach high goals 
than not to have them. 

The next year, which was my “‘Senior-Two”’ year, was more interesting than the 
one before. Miss —--———— was my major teacher. My vocational goal was the 
same one I had had for a long time: I wanted to be an elementary teacher and to 
go to college to prepare for this vocation. I realized it would be helpful if I could 
earn my expenses and decided to do extensive work in the commercial department. 
The subjects studied there were shorthand, bookkeeping, and typing. My other 
work included arts and crafts, English, and social studies. 

I enjoyed shorthand after the first trying lessons were over and shall never forget 
the thrill of achievement experienced when I took my first letter and transcribed it. 
I realized that shorthand would never benefit me much unless I was able to write 
it well, so I aspired to excel in it. I was reporter of the student body and, in coun- 
cil meetings, took notes in shorthand. 

Before the year was out, a planning group (for the school) was organized, and I 
was elected secretary. I kept notes and then wrote the minutes of the meeting. In 
faculty meeting one afternoon, I took the discussion in shorthand and then transcribed 
my notes. I took several letters for some of my teachers. At the end of the year 
I could write ninety-five words a minute in shorthand. 

I completed almost all my bookkeeping book. I didn’t have a workbook, so a 
good bit of my time was spent in preparing sheets for each exercise. My work in 
business arithmetic the previous year proved beneficial in bookkeeping. 

- I worked in the journalism group the first semester and enjoyed it. The reason 
that I discontinued my work with them was that I wanted more time in which to 
work on social studies. 

At the beginning of that year, I began reading medieval history, after which I 
took up modern history. In this study I learned something about the history of 
several languages—particularly interesting was the history of the French and Eng- 
lish languages, because I was better acquainted with these two. I ee that the 
English people have adopted such words as “moccasin” and “tomahawk from the 
North American Indians; from the West Indies came “canoe” and “hurricane’’; 
and Mexico contributed “‘chocolate” and “‘tomato.” There were many other such 
additions to the language. 

My art work that year was a little different from that of the year before. I made 
designs for plaques, articles from wood, and backs for booklets. I did not sketch 
and paint so much that year, but took lettering instead. When I knew how to 
letter well enough and how to arrange the words and illustrations, I began making 
posters. There was always a large order in for posters, so I had plenty of work to 
do when I went to the lettering room each day. 

I was secretary and treasurer of my class, and this gave me 
ordering rings and keeping up with the money. There were also other duties which 
I had to perform. ; 

When a speech group was organized, I joined it. 
them before the group and made announcements in assembly. 


a great deal of work, 


I wrote speeches and gave 
I learned the poem, 
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“Lincoln, The Man of The People,” and gave it in an assembly program in the 
auditorium. I was in the play, “Lena Rivers,” which was presented by the speech 
group. 

In order to learn about elementary schools, I stayed with the first-grade children 
each day during their lunch hour, seeing that they behaved properly in the lunch- 
room and that they got the right kind of lunch. Then, when they went out to play, 
I stayed with them, taught them new games, and saw that they did not get hurt 
while at play. 

I could do about fifty words a minute in typing at the end of the year and could 
transcribe my shorthand notes in two-thirds the time it took me to type from plain 
copy. I learned how to cut stencils and to duplicate. 

I learned much in commercial work the summer after my *‘Senior-Two”’ year. 
I worked in the office at the school and learned something about the routine of of- 
fice work. Before school started, I had everything in the office orderly and in its 
place. I did not have to waste time looking for the materials to work with. The 
work caused me to have more confidence in myself and to rely on my own judgment. 
This work has proved invaluable to me, since I have been working in the commer- 
cial department this year. 

When school started last fall, I continued working in the office all day until it 
could be arranged for someone to help me. About a month: later Vite 
(the principal) gave me a test for all those who wanted to work in the office. The 
test was for shorthand, typing, English, mental ability, and personal appearance. 
The four who made the highest grades worked in the office; then I had only ninety 
minutes to work there every day. 

We had not been working this way very long when our commerical teacher re- 
signed, and as we could not get another teacher then, I started helping the other 
students with their work—shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping. Every moment of 
my work in the commercial department has been a pleasure to me, and I have 
learned much more than I usually do in a year’s time. 

Had I not been in this position, I would just be going on, looking over the errors 
in my methods of work. Now, I watch the other students closely so that I may 
find ways to help them. I find that often I have made the same mistakes, but I 
didn’t realize it until now. 

I am satisfied with the progress the students have made, or I could not find pleas- 
ure in helping them. Most of the students have had a good attitude toward my 
helping them. 

Two of the greatest things I have learned in senior high school are to take criticism 
without letting it disturb me and to have confidence in myself. 

Now as my last year of high school draws to a close and the time for reflection 
and evaluation is at hand, it is with pride that I look back over my three years of 
senior high school, for I have been fortunate in that I have been able to come to 
school at ——-———— to do the work of my choice. 


The feelings of personal security, the confidence to face life, the habits of 
planning, acting, evaluating and planning again, which are reflected in 
varying degrees through these three reports, were the ultimate outcomes of 
the Southern Study which seemed important. It appeared that through 
such outcomes education might remake living in the region. 


CHAPTER X 
FINDINGS RELATED TO USE OF THE METHOD 


In the Southern Study it was assumed that study was an essential part of 
intelligent change in any school’s program. Since responsibility for change 
was in the hands of participants from the schools represented, this meant 
study by the participants themselves. It did not mean, however, that the 
schools were thrown on their own and left without aid or guidance. Rather, 
in conformity with the design of the Study, the staff accepted a role and 
evolved a method of working which was consciously intended to influence 
what the participants studied and how they did it. The activities which 
thus developed had a certain uniqueness in purpose and in form which 
came to be characterized as the method of the Southern Study. The reader 
should by now be in position to identify the essential elements in this method 
of seeking school improvement. 


The fundamental concern of the staff has been seen to be that of arrang- 
ing, organizing, and encouraging the arrangement and organization of 
study situations which would: 

1. Focus attention directly on the immediate improvement of the 
local school; 

2. Provide for codperative consideration by all concerned (adminis- 
trators, teachers, pupils, and patrons) of the cycle of problems involved 
in local improvement; and, 

3. Encourage the general use of a sound method for attacking these 
local problems. 

Under the guidance of the staff, there were developed for and by the 
participants a great number of study situations. ‘These situations, which 
were described at length in earlier chapters, varied markedly in the im- 
mediate purposes for which they were set up and in the manner in which 
they were conducted, but the analyses which we have made of them pointed 
up certain similarities in many of them, in fact in most of them. The con- 
sequences of these study experiences were reflected in the kinds of school 
programs which evolved. These school programs, too, were designed to 
achieve varied immediate purposes and took on a variety of forms, but the 
same essential similarity in the way they were conducted was evident. 
These similarities constitute the elements of the method of the Southern 
Study. : 

Out of varied experiences and observations in the Study, the staff has 
arrived at certain understandings concerning conditions related to codp- 
erative use of the scientific method for local improvement. From time to 
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time throughout the report comments concerning these conditions have 
been made. We propose now to pull them together in summary form. 
This is most easily done, perhaps, through presenting the conditions in terms 
of the characteristics of a school group’s study when the method was being 
used in its entirety. Such an analysis will be undertaken here. The analy- 
sis must be considered in the nature of an illustration, however, and the 
reader should not lose sight of the fact that the same essential points were 
involved wherever the method of the Study was in use. 


Described in terms of a school group’s study, the method demanded that 
all activities be cast in a generally positive social-psychological setting. 
Mutual respect between patrons and school people, between administration 
and faculty, and among members of the faculty, a sense of security and well- 
being on the part of teachers are subtle but highly important factors in any 
coéperative endeavor. In one sense, the method of the Study postulated 
such confidence on the part of people in themselves and in others, plus a 
sincere desire to use the available intelligence for the improvement of schools. 
On the other hand, the “tone” of a school environment is in part, perhaps 
in large part, determined by the methods of seeking improvement custom- 
ary in that school; consequently, the method of the Study was not only in- 
fluenced by but in turn influenced the general atmosphere of a school- 
community. 


Given some elemental favorableness in the general social environment, 
the essential characteristic of a group’s study when the method was in use, 
was the fact that study was organized and conducted in a manner which: 


1. Caused each member of the group voluntarily to bring his intel- 
ligence to bear upon the total problem of local improvement—of de- 
ciding upon immediate goals, upon courses of action, and upon the 
appraisal of results; and 


2. Led to decisions which embodied the combined judgment of the 
group. 


A study situation was found to achieve this end most nearly and thus to 
meet the demands of the method when it had the following distinguishing 
features: 


1. Study arrangements included processes by which all decisions 
concerning goals, courses of action, and appraisal of results were made 
by the group weighing objectively the proposals of the several members 
of the group. 


2. Study procedures were kept flexible enough to provide for indi- 
vidual choice concerning goals, courses of action, and appraisals of 
results. 
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3. Study was conducted in a way that assured each person’s par- 
ticipation a status equal to that which was accorded any other member 
of the group. 


4. The functions assigned to or assumed by the leader were only 
such as would encourage and facilitate the problem-solving of the 
group. 

5. The “expert” or “‘authority’’ was used as a source of aid only at 
points and in ways which the group had decided were relevant to the 
work at hand. 


When operating in its entirety, the method of the Study limited preplan- 
ning for any study experience to, first, the determination of a general pur- 
pose which was acceptable to all and, secondly, the creation of an overall 
working arrangement conducive to effective group work. Preliminary 
plans might be developed by the entire group or by delegated representa- 
tives, if they met the above conditions. No preplanned agenda were pro- 
vided except for the initial (or organizational) meetings in a series. The 
agenda here typically provided for: (a) an identification of (a recalling of) 
the pre-determined general purpose, (b) a coéperative identification of the 
immediate goals of study, (c) the codperative development of tentative 
plans for achieving these goals, and (d) some provision for continued con- 
sideration and revision of study plans. 

Who the leader in study was or how he was selected were matters of 
- minor importance so long as he was skilled in, and conceived his function 
to be that of furthering the group’s study processes rather than one of sub- 
stituting his judgment and fertility of ideas for those of the group. No spe- 
cial deference, or lack of it, was shown the ideas of particular persons. The 
contributions of the principal, the young teacher, the shop teacher, even 
the less “‘progressive” teacher, were “weighed objectively”! No man’s 
position gave his judgment added weight. 

Nor did the method involve the group advancing on a “common front.” 
Immediate goals or methods preferred by some were not assumed to be 
best for all. Such things as a pre-determined “theme” for the year (unless 
it be broad enough to be synonymous with “improvement”) meant that 
the method of the Study could not function completely even though the 
“theme” were accepted by a majority. Varied immediate goals of study 
were encouraged on the assumption that all members of a group would 
seldom, if ever, come to the conclusion that a given goal was the most im- 
portant one. 

Reading materials, trips and tours, visual aids, demonstrations, and 
other facilities for study were used not for the purpose of influencing the 
direction which study would take but as aids to study already projected. 

Consultants, visitors, and stimulating speakers were never used as substitutes 
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for group work on the series of problems involved in improvement. Such 
experts were, however, valuable adjuncts to study, being called upon and 
sought after for help at points where their knowledge or skill transcended 
or complemented those represented in the local situation. 

Finally, the immediate outcomes of this method of study, rather than 
being a re-definition of philosophy, an understanding of child development, 
a familiarity with progressive practices, or a greater sensitivity to social 
problems, were plans—plans preparatory to change in the local educational 
program and plans for continued study. To the extent that changed atti- 
tudes, habits, skills, or knowledge resulted from study they were incidental 
to the decision making which was necessary for changed practice. 

The reader will have observed that seldom if ever in the previous descrip- 
tions of Study activities did he find participants using this complete pattern 
of study. The descriptions faithfully portray conditions as they actually 
existed, occasions where any given study could be said to represent use of 
the method in its entirety were rare. What the reader did see, however, 
was study which approached this “ideal” in varying degrees. 

The reason for the absence of any illustrations of complete or “‘perfect” 
use of the method is contained in the fact that everyone (including the staff) 
was learning its use. They simply had not in general achieved that level in 
learning which made for “‘perfect’’ performance. 

The variations in the amount of use from situation to situation, on the 
other hand, were the direct result of the staff’s assumptions concerning how 
best to get the method into general use. It will be recalled that the staff 
did not propose to require its use (in whole or in part), but instead to advo- 
cate its use at times and at points (and only at times and at points) where 
it was considered by the participants themselves as appropriate to their 
purposes. In other words, the staff assumed that the best way to get the 
method into general use was through “‘purposeful practice” with it. Op- 
erating on this assumption meant that differences in the school communi- 
ties, in the educational purposes held by administrators and faculties, in 
their habitual methods of seeking school improvement, in the pattern of 
personal relationships existing within the groups, were all reflected in the 
use which was made of the method and the consequent knowledge of and 
skill in using it which was developed. 

The typical experience actually had with the method can perhaps best 
be described as ‘‘partial use.” That is, typically some persons or other 
factors in the working situation imposed restrictions on use of the method 
in its entirety. In the first place, the leader of groups, the principal or 
other person responsible for supervising, guiding, or leading study, often 
made decisions which restricted the group’s study to certain aspects of the 
total cycle of problems involved in local improvement or limited the extent 
to which the total available intelligence could be brought to bear on these 
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problems. He set the limits within which the group would seek improve- 
ment; he decided what changes would or would not make for improvement 
and then delegated to the group the planning and carrying out of change; 
he delegated responsibility for aspects of the total pattern of study not to the 
group but to individuals or small ‘‘committees’? (some of whom did, but 
some who did not, know how to use the available intelligence for fulfilling 
their responsibilities); he included within the framework of study such ac- 
tivities as speech-making, panel discussions, general or professional reading, 
and other stimulating experiences which were designed to arouse profes- 
sional interest rather than to further general use of the scientific approach 
to local school improvement. The reader will recognize that the naming 
of these limitations is not intended as criticism of them. ‘They may or may 
not have been justified. In some cases the major purposes of study simply 
did not include promotion of codperative use of the scientific method; in 
other cases another method of study was thought to have equal value with 
the method of the Southern Study and, consequently, was rotated or paral- 
leled with it; occasionally, however, limitations were deliberately imposed 
on study by the leaders with the thought that to do so would in reality en- 
courage use of the method itself. 


Not all restrictions to study were imposed by the officially designated 
leaders. Lack of skill, lack of “know-how,” was universally a deterrent to 
use of the method in its entirety, and lack of interest or deliberate opposi- 

_tion to its use by some members of groups was not uncommon. Dominant 
personalities or minority groups with vested interests often led “rebellions,” 
which sometimes blocked use of the method or resulted in compromise. 
A visitor, innocently invited as an auditor, sometimes took “the bit in his 
teeth” and consumed hours (even days) in trying to substitute his intelli- 
gence, his ability to solve the local problems, for that of the group. And 
so on through the gamut of limiting factors expected when a group is try- 
ing to learn codperative use of a highly complex process. 


Actually, even among participants with whom the staff had opportunity 
to work, there were some who never did undertake to use the method. Be- 
cause of limited understanding or because of a lack of confidence in the 
method (or in teachers), and sometimes because of implicit confidence or 
long habituation in some other approach to improvement, some adminis- 
trators were hesitant about testing the method out. For similar reasons 
some teachers did not see it as practical in their situations. Furthermore, 
there were many participants from the codperating secondary schools, and 
a much larger percentage of persons from the associated teacher-training 
institutions, with whom the staff had little or no contacts, either immediate 
or mediated. Among these, of course, there was limited use of the method. 

This was particularly true with the “extensions” of the Study, where lack 
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of continuing funds prevented any continuity in the relations between the 
staff and participating units. 

Another factor which should be mentioned as a limitation was what 
might be called “perversions” of the method. Some of these cases, espe- 
cially in the early days of the Study, were simply the result of incomplete 
comprehension. Aggressive leaders, anxious to get under way, grasped an 
element or two of the total pattern of study and accepted these as the whole. 
Expressions current in the Study from time to time reflect these partial 
comprehensions: “‘Let’s be democratic,” “Start with the teacher’s prob- 
lems,” ‘Interest groupings,” “Serve the community,” “We talk it out.” 
Some few groups never moved beyond this stage of development; most of 
them did. 

Another group of perverted uses of the method fall into an entirely dif- 
ferent category. Let us look at a few of these. Out of deference to a cur- 
rently popular procedure some few leaders pretended to use the method. 
They bragged of being “democratic” and put on a show, behind the scenes 
of which were methods more characteristic of political democracy as it has 
sometimes developed than of the method encouraged in the Southern Study. 
Again, perhaps on the assumption that “practice makes perfect,” use of the 
method occasionally was “compelled” by authoritarian means and without 
regard for its relation to the purposes which teachers had. Such use re- 
sulted in confusion on the part of users rather than in worthwhile learning. 
There was, too, some “imitative” or “rote” use of the method without con- 
viction as to its soundness or without the understanding requisite to effective 
use. Such “‘cheatings” as the above were all the more insidious because 
they were more or less unconscious on the part of the participants and un- 
doubtedly must have been in part the result of unconscious pressure brought 
by the staff or members of it. In general, however, the staff managed to 
avoid undue emphasis on use of the method and actively sought voluntary 
use only, with the result that the numbers of such misuses were kept at a 
minimum. 

A final set of factors which limited the use of the method grew out of the 
complexity and subtlety of the method itself. The high degree of interde- 
pendence of the “elements” in a study situation, especially where the “ele- 
ments” were “independent” human beings, meant that the method took 
time to learn, required a great deal of supervised practice for mastery. Lim- 
ited facilities for aiding the participants, partly the result of financial limi- 
tations but more particularly a lack of available staff members who were ~ 
sympathetic and skilled with the method, meant that the extent to which 
it was used was not so great as it might have been. Undoubtedly, the staff 
in its enthusiasm overextended its lines at times and spread its energies too 
thin to be effective. The relatively short life of the Study (actually very 
little aid was given the schools except for a period of four years, 1938-42) 
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limited experience with the method, particularly in the larger schools. A 
heavy teacher turnover in the participating schools, which is characteristic 
of the region and the times, added still more to the difficulties involved in 
getting the method into general use. 

In spite of the many limitations, however, more and more schools and 
more and more persons from these schools came to participate in a self- 
study of the local school and its improvement; and more and more people 
acquired some skill in an effective method of conducting such study. And 
the outcomes which accrued from use of the method would appear to be 
challenging enough to justify the recommendation that the method must 
be considered, along with others available, by those who seek an educational 
program adequate for Southern youth. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SOUTHERN STUDY AND EDUCATION IN THE REGION 


The Southern Association Study was concerned with the application of 
the method of investigation or problem-solving, known generally as the 
scientific method, to codperative use by school groups for the purpose of 
local school improvement. The chief outcomes proceeding from the Study 
which have general worth to education are in terms of what has been learned 
about such use of the scientific method, of the conditions under which it is 
best learned and used, and of the kind of schools which evolve from its use. 

Two aspects of the statement of purpose above should again be called to 
the reader’s attention. In the first place, the method was to be used codp- 
eratively. Secondly, the method was to be used for the purpose of immediate 
improvement in the local situation. 

It would seem that the first of these aspects can be justified in terms of 
two commonly accepted assumptions. Most of us give lip service, at least, 
to a concept of democracy which postulates that the pooled intelligence of 
those concerned gives the best answers to social problems. Furthermore, 
the scientific method is generally conceded to be the best-known method 
for solving such problems. It seemed reasonable, therefore, when the task 
demanded it, that codperative use of this method be learned. 

The second aspect of the Study’s purpose is justified by the whole field 
of ‘‘applied”’ science, the term “‘applied” being here used to mean that the 
investigation is directed toward immediate improvement in a particular 
situation rather than toward the development of generalizations which may 
be useful elsewhere and in the future. Perhaps this point can be made 
clear by considering an analogy from the field of medicine. In medicine, 
the scientific method is used by medical researchers whose concern is with 
the development of tested generalizations, rules, or principles which have 
wide usefulness in the profession. But the method is also used in modern 
clinical practice where the immediate concern is with improvement in the 
health of the patient. Any generalizations which develop from such use 
are incidental, although often highly important, by-products. Similarly, 
in the Southern Study there was encouragement of the use of the scientific 
method in “‘clinical practice.” 

The purpose of this report from the staff has been to describe the experi- 
ences with this method; that is, to describe its manifestations in a variety of 
school situations and, particularly, to describe the efforts to get the method 
used in a manner which would result in its mastery and continued use by 
school people. Added to these descriptions have been accounts of the kinds 
of school programs which evolve through use of the method. ‘ 

The case for the Southern Study, and the case for the method of study : 
which it encouraged, is in part, at least, dependent upon the reader’s will- 
ingness to accept this method as unique. It may help the reader to weigh 
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the matter of the method’s uniqueness if we review briefly methods which 
have been commonly used for educational improvement and compare the 
method of the Study with them. 

Among the efforts at improvement in American education during the 
past several years are discernible two trends, use of the scientific method 
and local self-study. Let us look briefly into each of these. Undoubtedly, 
from the very beginning of formalized schools incidental improvement has 
characterized their development. At an early date, moreover, this inci- 
dental improvement was certainly supplemented by improvements which 
were based on philosophical inquiry concerning the ends of education and 
their means of achievement. Systematic, or what is often called scientific, 
study designed to result in school improvement is, however, of a relatively 
recent origin. Educational research, concerned with the development of 
tested hypotheses which had general applicability to education, is a growth 
of the last few decades. Concurrent with this research came the applica- 
tion by experts of the methods of science to educational diagnosis and pre- 
scription in local situations, as found in school surveys. At a somewhat 
later date came organized study of the needs of children and of society, 
and of the demands on schools resulting from this information, a type of 
study which may be loosely labeled “curriculum” study. This study, too, 
originally had as its purpose the development of dependable generalizations 
which had wide applicability, and a large part of it has continued to have 
this purpose. Although the methods of investigation used in curriculum 
study have not been, perhaps could not be, as rigidly controlled as those 
used in much of our educational research, at their best they would appear 
to correspond generally to the methodological procedure we have called the 
scientific method. 

Only in very recent years has the idea of organized self-study by local 
units come into vogue. This study has taken varied forms. A great part 
of it has been simply informative and inspirational in nature. Some of it 
has been indirect in nature, such as is represented by teachers taking courses 
in “child development,” “education in a democracy,” or “problems of gen- 
eral education.”? Sometimes the study has taken the form of “self-surveys,” 
adaptations of the school survey techniques to local study. Such study in 
a highly stylized form is represented by local use of the Evaluative Criteria 
of the Codperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Some self-study 
has been concerned with the investigation of local “problems,” but of prob- 
lems identified by the administrative or supervisory staff (or their consult- 
ants) and studied in a manner designed either to convince teachers of the 
importance of these problems or to ‘sell’? to teachers eels: arrived at 
by this central staff. Teachers’ meetings, study groups, installa and, 
more recently, workshops are the arrangements through which such study 


_ has been carried on. 
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In a manner, the method of the Southern Study would appear to combine 
these two major trends in our efforts at educational improvement, that is, 
use of the scientific method and self-study. So far as the authors are able 
to discover, prior to the Southern Study, these two trends had not been 
consciously and systematically merged in an effort to better schools. Cer- 
tainly they had not been, in combination, subjected to organized and long- 
time observation for the purpose of learning concerning such an approach 
to educational improvement. 

The methods of helping participants learn codperative use of the scientific 
method, which were postulated by the staff as most effective for use in the 
Study, on the other hand, are not at all unique. They represent simply 
an application of modern methods of teaching to the job facing the staff. 
They rest upon the assumption that the best way to acquire the habit of 
and skill in using a set of procedures is through purposeful practice with 
the procedures. 

Whether or not the reader accepts the uniqueness of the Study’s method, 
he has examined data sufficient (in the opinion of the staff, at least) to al- 
low the passing of judgment concerning the possibilities of the method as an 
instrument for school improvement. Although no efforts were made in the 
Study to compare the method directly with other methods proposed for 
educational improvement (such as would be involved in “controlled experi- 
mentation”), the method was subjected to elaborate test over a number of 
years in a great variety of situations. Careful and detailed observations 
of these explorations and of the educational ‘‘emergents” have been re- 
ported. It remains only to point out some of the implications of the meth- 
od, as these are seen by the staff. 

What are the implications of the method of the Study for Southern edu- 
cation? Admittedly, the need for improvement in the region is great. On 
the basis of any and all criteria proposed, education in the South is below 
the national average. The simplest way to dismiss the problem posed by 
this fact is to point to our economic inadequacies. Presumably, we may 
simply wait until such time as enough money is available and then through 
the use of methods which have been tested elsewhere develop a more satis- 
factory school program. Or, conceivably, we might evolve more effective 
procedures of our own and thus lift ourselves by our own boot straps. The 
method of the Southern Study is proposed as one worthy of consideration 
by those who choose the latter course. 

In some ways the character of the Southern region favors such an ap- | 
proach to educational improvement. Historically, we have been the strong- 
hold of states’ rights and local initiative, at least in the political realm. Al- 
though there are those who think we have in recent years moved far in the 
opposite direction, the high decentralization in our culture still favors the 
development of local initiative. Surely the great economic and social di- 
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versity in the region does not suggest a need for uniform central planning 
of a detailed sort. 

In the field of education, on the other hand, we have gradually evolved 
in the region a highly centralized system. In no other part of the coun- 
try do we find vested in state departments of education the influence which 
these departments have in most of the Southern states. The standardizing 
effects of accrediting agencies, too, are greater in an area such as the South, 
where struggling schools have great difficulty in meeting “minimum” re- 
quirements. Educational programs sponsored and subsidized by the Fed- 
eral Government have at times contributed their share toward centralizing 
control and toward standardizing our schools. Whether, in the face of 
forces so strong as these, the region will be willing to accept a method for 
school improvement which depends upon local experimentation and investi- 
gation, with outside influences playing no role other than that of supple- 
menting the local human and material resources, is a serious question. 

Moreover, introduction of the method of the Southern Study into South- 
ern education would necessitate some rather radical revisions in our teacher- 
training programs, in our supervisory services, and in our accrediting pro- 
cedures. Let us examine some of the demands that would have to be met 
in these three areas. 

What has been demonstrated by the Study indicates that teacher edu- 
cation in a situation where the method of the Study is to be encouraged 
would need to depart from the conventional patterns of study which have 
been used during the past many years. In-service education would, of 
necessity, take on many of the characteristics of work and study which have 
been described in the preceding chapters. Essentially the task of the staff, 
as conceived by the staff itself, was one of directing in-service teacher train- 
ing. The facilities needed to furnish such training can be visualized by 
one who has read this report. In the beginning of work, at least, these 
facilities would undoubtedly need to include outside consultants skilled in 
the method of the Study, and these skills are not to be acquired overnight. 

The teacher turnover in our school system is such, however, that the 
method could not be introduced through an in-service training program 
alone. In normal times a school might thus be able to keep even; that is, 
to develop skilled teachers at a rate equal to the annual loss. But in ab- 
normal times, such as we have had in the last few years, the loss of teachers 
is at a rate faster than one can train them. Of those schools in the South- 
ern Study which were making progress prior to 1942, there has not been a 
single one but has lost ground since that time. This means that there 
simply must be available in the region a pool of teachers whose pre-service 
training has included the acquisition of some skill in and appreciation for 
codperative use of the scientific method in the study of school problems. 
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Adjustments in this direction should be relatively simple for those teacher- 
training institutions whose methods are built on modern psychology. But 
institutions whose programs are built around formalized course experiences, 
with the mastery of certain bodies of information as their goal, would have 
to undergo major reorganization. And, incidentally, most of our training 
institutions would appear to fall in the latter category. 

Along with, maybe even preceding, changes in teacher education would 
need to come changes in our supervisory services. Supervisors who con- 
ceive their function to be that of “telling” teachers, of planning centrally 
the what and how of education and then imposing it on or selling it to 
teachers, will block any attempts to use the method of Study. ‘Two types 
of supervisory skill seem demanded. ‘There must be persons whose field of 
specialization has become the organization and guidance of local study of a 
nature which is designed to help teachers learn codperative use of the sci- 
entific method. And, secondly, there must be persons who are skilled in 
specialized areas of education, such as health, guidance, reading, etc., but, 
who, nevertheless, know how to go into a school and work in a manner 
which supplements the local intelligence and study, rather than substitutes 
for it. Thus, in a sense, all of your supervisors would need to be skilled in 
the method of the Study. 

The accrediting changes which are demanded by the method are con- 
siderable, particularly, in the Southern region. If accrediting agencies, 
state or region-wide, are to contribute to use of the method, then accredit- 
ment must be based on evidence of continuing improvement rather than 
on evidence of having achieved a certain status, as is now so generally the 
case. Initial acceptance of a school would be on the basis of evidence of 
willingness, opportunity, and ability to use the method; continuance of 
accreditment would be on the basis of evidence that the method was in use, 
supplemented by evidence concerning the type of school which is emerging 
from its use. 

Assuming a desire on the part of leaders in the region to test out the meth- 
od further, the problems mentioned above do not seem unsurmountable. 
Moreover, the first steps in the process would appear to be clear. With 
the sympathetic codperation of organized agencies such as the Southern 
Association, the Southern University Conference, the Conference of Deans 
of Southern Graduate Schools, state departments of education, and state 
college associations, and with complete freedom to depart from conventional 
restrictions, plans would need to be developed for educating young leaders 
in the method of the Study. This training program would have to be in 
the hands of people who had acquired skill through experience with the 
method, could not be limited by regulations designed to achieve a different 
kind of learning, and would need to be of a duration sufficient to permit 
the development of a mature level of understanding and skill with the meth- 
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d. A sympathetic reception of such young leaders into the administrative, 
upervisory, and teacher-training structure of the region, with continued 
odperation from organized agencies having influence on the purpose, 
tructure, and form of education, would furnish opportunity for a reason- 
ble trial of the method of the Study. 

As a result of considerable experience with the method, it is the reasoned 
pinion of the staff, however, that there are two rather fundamental blocks 
0 its wide acceptance. The first and most elemental of these grows out of 
he conception of school administration which has evolved in our country. 
Che prevailing notion, too often accepted by teachers, administrators, and 
oatrons alike, that it is the administrators’ job to “run” the schools must be 
changed if we are to get codperative study of the problems involved in local 
mprovement. The administration-faculty cleavage which grows out of 
acceptance of this notion means, on the one hand, that principals and super- 
ntendents will not share responsibility for the making of any important de- 
cisions, and, on the other, that teachers will not willingly accept such re- 
sponsibility. Particularly has the development of this conception of an 
‘administration-dominated” school gradually resulted in the selection of 
eaders of a type which makes use of the method of the Study well nigh 
mpossible in many situations. 

Secondly, the method of the Study represents the “hard, slow way to im- 
orovement.”” ‘The inertia of most of us, our lack of habits of direct attack, 
-ause us to seek a smoother road. This is especially true in situations where 
he administration and faculty already have a pretty good opinion of their 
chool. In the Southern Study, to arrange the schools in the order in 
which there was initial ‘pride in their school,” was to arrange them more 
yr less in the inverse order of the use which was made of the method of the 
study. Justifiable pride easily becomes complacence when the alternative 
lemands action. ‘Then, too, we always have the “go-getter” with us. He 
vants action right now. It is so much quicker to plan centrally, to issue 
Jecrees to the effect that we will introduce the “core” curriculum, require 
mathematics of all, or keep anecdotal records! The fact that change so 
achieved results in no real educational improvement seems to be of no 
oarticular importance. 

In spite of the difficulties, opportunities of progress contained in the meth- 
xd of the Study would appear to justify its extended use. The general ap- 
slicability of the scientific method to the problems which face people has 
een recognized for a long time. Just as fundamental to progress is the 
ise of adaptions of the method appropriate to a democracy. Democracy 
vorks to the extent that we are successful in marshalling the total intelli- 
rence for the common good. All of which is but to say that in a country 
hat aspires to be democratic the habit of and skill in codperative use of the 
cientific method for local improvement becomes a fundamental. 
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Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools 


At the Read House, Chattanooga, Tennessee, June 14, 1946 


PRESENT: Dr. W. R. Smithey, President of the Association and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Dr. J. C. Dixon, Dr. A. J. Geiger, 
President R. F. Poole, Dr. E. B. Robert. 


PRESIDING: President Smithey 


1. E. B. Robert was selected Secretary pro-tempore of the meeting. 

2. President Smithey reported that Dr. Holland Holton has accepted 
the appointment as fraternal delegate to the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in December of 1946. 


3. It was moved by Dr. Geiger and seconded by President Poole that 
the fifty-first annual meeting of the Association be held at Memphis, 
Tennessee, with headquarters at Peabody Hotel, December 9-13. Mo- 
tion carried. 


4. It was moved by Dr. Dixon and seconded by President Poole that 
approval be given to the action of the President in requesting Mr. Spen- 
cer McCallie to represent the Association at the funeral of Dr. J. R. Rob- 
inson, Monday, June 3, 1946, at Nashville, and that Mr. McCallie’s ex- 
penses of $18.00 be approved. Motion carried. 


5. The President designated Dr. A. J. Geiger and President R. F. 
Poole to write resolutions concerning the death of Dr. J. R. Robinson, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

6. Dr. A. J. Geiger was nominated by Dr. E. B. Robert for Secretary- 
Treasurer to succeed Dr. J. R. Robinson. Dr. Dixon seconded the 
nomination. It was moved and seconded that the nominations be 
closed. The motion was carried, and Dr. Geiger was elected unani- 
mously. 

4. Dr. R. F. Thomason was nominated by Dr. E. B. Robert as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee to succeed Dr. A. J. Geiger. The nom- 
ination was seconded by President Poole, and Dr. Thomason was unani- 
mously elected. 

8. It was moved by President Poole and seconded by Dr. Dixon that 
an audit of the books of the Secretary-Treasurer be made as of June 15, 
1946. Motion carried. 
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g. Resolutions on the death of Dr. J. R. Robinson were adopted’ as 
follows: 


The sudden death of Dr. J. R. Robinson, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
occurred May 31, 1946. Dr. Robinson had served ably and effi- 
ciently the Association as Secretary-T'reasurer for the past three 
years. He was a guiding influence, always objectively working 
toward the broad basic principles of a sound educational philos- 
ophy. He successfully promoted the codperation of various ac- 
tivities in the Association. He performed painstakingly the duties 
of his office. We shall miss very much his quiet dignity, his con- 
genial personality, and his friendly approach on all occasions. 
The members of the Executive Committee have a deep feeling of 
personal loss in his passing. 

Resolved that a copy of these resolutions be sent to Mrs. Rob- 
inson and a copy be spread on the minutes of the Association. 


E. B. Roserrt, 
Secretary pro tempore. 
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Fditorial Notes 


Editorial Notes: Omission in Roll of Members, May, 1946 


In correcting page-proof of the May number, the printer inadvertently 
duplicated the name of the college immediately above Southwestern Louis- 
iana Institute and omitted the latter institution. Correct listing should 
read as follows: 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, Joel L. 
Fletcher, M.S., President (1925) 


Now is the best time to check your own listing and advise Executive Sec- 
retary M. C. Huntley of the Commission on Higher Institutions or Secre- 
tary Frank C. Jenkins of the Commission on Secondary Schools if any 
change or correction is necessary. 


The Southern Association Study 


This issue completes the publication of the Southern Association Study. 

We join the staff of the Study in hoping you like the report. Every mem- 
ber of the Association will receive full reprints neatly bound in cloth. There 
will be a few available copies at less than cost for those who first apply to 
the Commission on Curricular Problems or to the QUARTERLY. 


Fifty-first Annual Meeting 


The Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Association will be 
held in Memphis, Tennessee, December 9-13, 1946. The Pea- 
body will again be headquarters hotel. 
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